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J UDA 10 <! H RTSTI AKITY. 

ClIAITEU XXJ. 

OHARAfTLRISTICS of Till', KIMSTLE OF ST, JAMKS. 

rivcadi Tran}Ta.l \oyov. — J,A. i. 22. - 

Or the caiioiiicity of the Hpistle of James there can' 
hardly be a roasoiuible douIJ, and thoreMs strong ground' 
for’ believing it to be authentic. It is true that Origen 
is tjie first who a*scrlbes it to St. Jamas, and he only ^ 
speaks of it as an K{)istl(‘ “currently attributed tol^ 
him.” ^ Clemens of Alexandria, though he wrote on th(3 
Catholic K])istl(\s, do(*s not appear to liav^je. known it.^ / 
Tertullian, from his silenct^ seems either not to have 
krntwn it, or not to havt^ aec(']>ted it as genuine. It ' 
is not mentioned in the Muratorian Fragment. It is 
euirions fact that (^\a*n in the pseudo-Clexaentines it.is 
not directly appefrfed to. 1 1 is classed by Eusebius among V 
thp^AutilcgoniLMui,'^ but be seems liimself to have accepted 

' Oriu\ M Joann. xi\. If wo could trust traiislntioii of Rufinns 
Hom,^\n Oen. xwi. iu oUior ]>.‘irts of coiumDiitarios he spoke ; 
of it as St. ^anK's’s, and ovou oaUcul it “ tlu‘ I)ivin<‘ Kpistlo.” 

.{^^^assib^oois .<\ys that lio wrote it, but “Judo’’ ought to bo road 
for {Seb Wosteott On Hu; Canon. ]>. ;>53\ Euisobius ooljr says that 

lUlotSgl ^i j^^bis OidUtus coinmoutod r\«ui on disputed 

Judo, and iho ro.st tin* (,?atli^o Epistles, of 

tEuseb. ii. 23), 
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it. Theodore of Mopsuestia rejected it. On the other 
hand, there can be little doubt, from the occurrence of 
parallels to its phraseology, that it was favourably known 
to Clemens of Rome, Ilermas, Irenseus, and Hippolytus. 
Jerome vindicated its genuineness against the opinion 
that it was forged in the name of James. ^ It is quoted 
by Dionysius of Alexandria ; and it has the important 
evidence of the Peshito in its favour. Thus, the Syrian 
Church received it early, though it was not till the 
fourth century that it was generally accepted by the 
Greek and Latin Churches. Nor was it till a.d. 397 
that the Council of Carthage placed it in the Canon. On 
the other hand, the Jewish-Christian tendencies of the 
Epistle, and what have been called its Ebionising 
opinions, agree so thoroughly with all that we know of 
James and the Church of Jerusalein, that they form a 
very powerful argument from internal (ivideuce in favour 
of its being a genuine work of th(^ Bishop '' of Jeru- 
salem. Suspicion has been thrown on it because of the 
good Greek in which it is written, and because of the ab- 
sence of the essential doctrines of (Christianity.^ On the 
first difficulty I shall touch later. The second is rather 
a proof that the letter authentic, because otherwise, 
on this ground, and on the ground of its aj)parent con- 
tradiction of St. Paul, it would nev(?r have conquered 
the dogmatic prejudices which w(.*r(^ an obstacle to its 
acceptance. The single (act that it was known to St. 
Peter, and had exercised a de(‘p inlluence upon him, is 
enough to outweigh any deficiency of external evidence.^ 
In this Epistle, then, Bt. James has left us a precious 

^ JDe Virt, Ulufitr. 2. It must, howevor. be admitted that Joromo’s 
remark is somein^liat vacill;itin<r. 

^ See Davidson’s Xntrod. i. 803. 


*' Site supra, vol. i- p. 129. 
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heritage of his thoughts, a precious manual of all that 
was purest and loftiest in Jewish Christianity. Having 
passed into the Church through the portals of the 
Synagogue, and having exulted in joyous obedience to a 
glorious Law,^ the Hebraists could not believe with 
St. Paul that the Institutions of Sinai had fulfilled no 
loftier function than that of bringing home to the 
human heart the latent consciousness of sin. They 
thought that the abrogation of Mosaism would give a 
perilous licence to sinful passions. St. James also writes 
as one of those who clung fast to the prerogatives of 
Israel, and could not persuade themselves that the 
coming of the Jewish Messiah, so long expected, would 
have no other national elfect than to deprive them of 
every exclusive privilege, and place them on the same 
level as the heathens from whom they had so grievously 
suffered. Further than this, liis letter show*, some 
alarm lest a subjc^ctivo dogmatism should usurp tlie 
place of a practiciil activity, and lest plirases about faith 
should be accepted as an excuse, if not for Antiuomian 
licence, at least ibr dreamy indifference to the duties 
of daily life. St. James keenly dreaded a falling 
asunder of knowledge and action.*^ His letter might 
seem at first siMit to be the most direct antithesis to the 
Kpistlcs of St. I’aul to the (Jalatiaus and tho Homans, 
and to iracli no higher standpoint than that of an 
idealised Judaism wliicli is deficient in the specific 
elements of Oliristianity. It does not oven mention 
the word Oospel. The name of Jesus occurs in it but 
twice. Nothing Is said in it of the work of Eedemption. 
Even the rules of morality are enforced without av.y 
appeal to those specific Christian motives which give 
> Ps. cxix. passim. ^ \Vi»>siiiarer. Einl. p. 42. 

6 2 
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to Christian morality its glow and enthusiasm, and 
which occur so repeatedly in the Epistles of St. Paul, 
St. Peter, and St. John. jjc doers of ihe irordf he 

says, ‘‘ }iol hearers Oid//." ^ '' Who is mse nmoitg you ? Jjei 
him show forth his works with meekness (f lotsdomy^ 
^'Adulterers and adulteresses^ know ye not thftt the friend- 
ship of the world is enmity with GodA''^ " Take the prophets^ 
my brethren, as an example of suferiny and of patieneeT^ 
" Go to now, ye rich, weep and howlT^ Is it possible to 
denj^ that there is a dilTerence l)et\v(Mni tlie tone of 
these appeals and sueli as “ / hare been vrueified with 
Christ T ^ But I say walk in tin* Spirit." ' ‘‘ The 
lore of Christ eons! rai net h us.'"^ // e ire re buried irith 

Him by baptism unto death . . . so let us also walk in new- 
ness of TtfeT'^ "As he who e idled you is hoh/, so become 
ye holyT ‘‘ 'Phis is tin* messaye whieh ye heard from the 
beyinninyjhat we lore one another It was tlie pn^- 
sence of such peculiarities whieh rnado huthor takc^ip 
his hasty, scornful, and superlicia! viiuv of the Kpistl(‘. 

On that account,'' he said, '‘(In' E|)istl(‘ of James, 
compared with tlieni (tiie Epistlos of St. Paul), is a 
veritable straw-Ej)istle (m7// strohern), for it lacks 
all Evang(‘lieal charactcu-.” “This Episth‘ ofJann's, 
altliough rejected by the anci(mts,’’ I j>raist‘ and esteem 
good withal, b(\!aiis(^ it settiJh not lortli aiiv doctriiu' 

Dian lUit to give my opinion, yet without tln^ 

prejudice ol any omg J count it to b(‘ no ApostI(‘’s 
writing, and this is my reason : first, hi*(‘ause, contraiy 

^ " iii. !•». •" iv. 1. ^ V. h. 

Lai. ii eo. 7 v. ]»;. ^ (’or. v. 14. 

Uojii. vi. 4. 1 IVI. i. ir>. 1 Jolifi u\. 11. 

to Now 'J’l'.^taii.oiii of p. lO.'i. 

This is lianliva fair a oount of I, ho histor/ of tho Episilo aud it.s 
r(‘coptioti i it(» fJio i 'iiiir, i. 
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to St. Paurs writings and all other Scriptures, it puts 
righteousness in works,’’ on which account he thinks 
that its author was merely '' some good, pious man,” 
though in other plac(‘S he seems to think that it was 
written by James the son of Zebedee.^ It was, perhaps, 
hardly strange that Luther, who did not possess the clue 
by which alone the ap{)arent contradictions to St. Paul 
could be (explained, should have arrived at this opinion. 
To him the l(*tt(‘r seemed to be in direct antagonism to 
the truth which had wrought his own conversion, and 
whicli became ijowerful in his hands for the overthrow 
of sacerdotal usurpation and the revival of religious 
faith. Put this unfavourable o])inion of the Ppistle 
lingered on. Tt is found in the iMagdeburg centuriators 
and in Btnibel, who said that, ‘‘no matter in what sense 
we take the Hpistle, it is always in conllict with the 
remaining ])arts of Holy Writ.” On similar grounds 
FiVasmns, t.^aji'tun, (Irotius, and AVetstein hesitated to 
accept it,“ Such vi(‘ws are untmiable, becaust^ they are 

^ 111 I ")]0, 111* it *• iiilVrior (o the AjK»stoli(' rn;i ji'sty ” (in 

tlie .s(‘\(*]i11i 'riicsih .Mti’niii.st Kt-k'; in l‘>2e. *• ninv«>rt liy ui' an A]){)stolic 
s]tint-” [J)r, Cdjilir. llubnUn In the h(‘ says it was written })y 

no Aposth', ainl is “ nowliere 1‘nllv eunt‘rnna])le to tlu' true Apostolic 
< iiaraeter and niriiiro*. and to ]»urr d«M‘ti’in«*." In liis pnd’aei' to the Epistle, 
in lo’J*-! I ll'f /7.r. \i\ . ItS'. he ^praks almost eonleinptnoiisly. “He” (St. 
.lamesh In' sa^-, *' lias aini'nl to rel'ut(‘ thos(‘ who relied on faitli without 
wuiks, atnl is /on /<;/• his fash in ntiud, nuderstn lulinn, niid irords, 

mijt iiati's tile lSeri|>t '.(’'cn, and thus dirertly , .dntrfxs) eontradiets Ihiul and all 
Seriptnr*’, Neekinu* to aeenuiplisli hy 4*n(\)rein!jf th(' lawn hat tlu' A[)ostles 
sueeessl'nlly eilt'ei hy lovt*. TlwTefore, 1 v/dl not plae«‘ his F]pistle in luy 
Bible aieoiii^ the projun' 1 -adinuf books.” Aor ilid he(‘\er, as is sometimes 
{issm'te^i. retrari lhe.-^<‘ opinions. 11 i.'^ T(ddr Tnlk shows tliat In' ln‘id 
them to the last, .and eoiisiderc'd St. d.aines ii nn*oneilabh‘ with St. Paul 
[Culluq. l\is. * ). S'Of th(' <|Uo 4 at ion. /i//Vn, p. UO. Aiohdeaeoii Hare [Mission 
of the C(yntji'rtn\ ii. ^lot riohtly says that “ Lutlu‘r’s wi>rils cannot always 
Ik; weijLjfln‘d in j(*wol!.M's' scales." 

" The ol)j<*ct ions ot* Sehlei<'i‘ina* i:.-‘r^ Do AVet (i‘, Reuss, Baiir, ScliW(‘g’ler, 
Ritschl, I’avidson. eti*., .av based on critical and otlu'r -rounds. 
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onesided. We shall consider afterwards the alleged 
polemic against St. Paul; and in judging of the Epistle 
generally we must bear in mind its avowedly prac- 
tical character, and the entire training of the writer 
and of those to whom it w'as addressed. The pur- 
pose for which it was written was to encourage the 
Jewish Christians to the endurance of trial by stirring 
them up to a brighter energy of holy living. And in 
doing this he neither urges a slavish obedience nor a 
terrified anxiety. If he does not dwell, as assuredly 
he does not, on the specific Christian motives, he does 
not at any rate put in their place a ceremonial 
righteousness. His ideals are the ideals of truth and 
wisdom, not of accurate legality. The Law which he 
has in view is not the threatful Law of Moses, which 
gendereth to bondage, but the royal Tjaw, the perfect Law 
of liberty, the Law as it was set forth in the Sermon on 
the Mount. He is the representative, not of Judaism, 
but of Christian Judaism — that is, of Judaism in its 
transformation and traTisfiguration. A book may be in 
the highest sense Christian and religious without 
using the formulas of religion and Christianity. The 
Book of Esther is a Sacred book, a book of the inspired 
Canon, and a book justly valued, though it does not 
so much as mention the name of Ood. The bottonx 
of the ocean is always presupposed as e.xistont though it 
be neither visible nor alluded to. And, as we shall see 
later on, there are passages in the Epistle of St. James 
which involve the deepest truths of that Christian 
faith of which he avows himself a humble follower, 
although it was not his immediate object to develop 
the dogmatic ; ide of Chri.stianity at all. If some 
of the weightiest Christian doctrines are not touched 



DATE OF THE EPISTLE. 


upon, there are, on the other hand, more references to 
the discourses of Christ in this JlipistJe than in all the 
others put together.^ 

If we could be certain of the date of the Epistle, and 
of the characters whom St. James had chiefly in view, 
some light would doubtless be thrown on these pecu- 
liarities. But on these subjects we are unfortunately 
ip doubt. Amid the differing opinions respecting the 
date, I side with those who look upon the Epistle as 
one of the later, not as perhaps the earliest, in the 
Canon. One or two facts seem to point in this direction. 
On the one hand, the Epistle could not have been 
written after the year A.n. G;3, because in that year 
St. James was martyred. On the other hand, the 
condition and wide dissemination of the Churches to 
which it is addressed ; the prevalence of the mfMC 
Christ instead of the ////e “ the Christ ” ; ‘ the growth 
of resj'cct for persons us shown in distinction of seats : 
the sense of delay in the Second Coming,'^ and other 
'circumstances, make it necessary to assume that many 
years had elapsed since the Day of Pentecost. Further, 
it seems probable that some of St. James’s allusions 
may And their explanation in a state of political 
excitement, caused by hopes and fears which, perhaps, 
within a year or two of the time when it was 
written, broke out in the wild scenes of the Jewish 
revolt. Lastly, it seems impossible to deny that 
although St. James ///ey have written his arguments 
about faith and works^ without liaving read what had 
been written on the same subject bv St. Paul,'’ and in 

' See Dolliiigor, Flrsl Age of the Hhurchy p. 107 iti*. Oxenliaii, 
ii. 7. ii. ‘20. 

* It is not necessary to assume in couse(iuom*<3 that ** .Apostoliaal 
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the Epistle to the Hebrews, still his langunge finds its 
most reasonable explanation in the supposition that he 
is striving to remove the dangerous inferences to which 
St. Paul’s doctrine of justi/icatiori by faith was liable 
when it was wrested by the unlearned and the ignorant.^ 
If so, the Epistle cannot have been written more than 
a year or two before St. James’s death, since the date 
of the E])istle to the Galatians is a.d. 57, and that of 
the Epistle to the Homans a.d. 5S. It has been urged 
airainst this conclusion that il it Inid been written later 
than tlie so-called “Council of Jerusalem” in a.d. 50, 
it must have contained referenc(\s to the great dispute 
about the obligations of cinnimcision. But tlie circum- 
cision question, (ierc(‘ly as it was del)ated at the time, 
was speedily forgotten ; and it must be borne iiD 
mini that St. Janu's is writing exclusively to Jews. 
Again, it has becui urg(Ml that the trials to which he 
alludes must have b(H‘n tln^ persecuitions at Ji'rusalem, 
in which Saul and Ihu'od Agrippa 1. wen' rc'spoctively 
the chief movTrs. But p(*rsecution in on(‘ form or 
other was the chronic trial of J(‘wish as well as of other 


Episilt^s i ransci ilxMl l)y the and ciiaMilatiMl hroadcast " ; or 

tliat “copios of wliat was written for or tialalla would lx* at iuico 

dospatcluM] by a special <*oiiri<‘r t<> I In* lii'^liop ol’ .1 orii.^alrm " i IMuiuptne 
p. 42). T]u 5 Cliur<*li ot' .j('ru>al(*iu \\a>^ well ac<puiiut(‘d with tlu" 

iiiOYOiruMits and tcuicts ol! St. Paul, aud any nl’ tin* 12a>sov<‘r pil»:^i'iins from 
Asia Aliuor luiglit liavt* iuforuu-d .Ja!iu*s ul' tin* drii't of tlu* A]‘osll«*\ nrgn- 
jiimds, Hiid of sumo uf Ids juoro strikiui^; ••xpro.s.'.iou.s, <‘\(*m if lio could not 
pro<*ur(‘ a copy of a complete* K})i.'><|o. 

^ Jiaur .says [Cli. llisi. p. IJS,, •• ft is impossible to <l«*fty that tlic 
Epistle* of .Tames pre*su]*peese*s tlx* Pauliue* el<)(*t riue* eef Just itical ion.'’ lie* 
admits tiiat “ it may not be* ainu'd din'e-tl >• against the Apostle* himself," lent 
saystluit, if se), its ie‘ueh*ucy is elistimdly aidi-Pauliue*." N(*V(‘rt lu‘h*ss, 
b'*th St. J^-iul and St. Jarue*s mig-lit, in the* s. iise* in which tlie*y AV<*r<* alone* 
intemd:'d. have* mi:*rcharigc<l each eelher’s a]>j*aivjjt ly autagouistie^ fonmihi*. 
See hifr'i. j»:». -t;:;. 
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Christinns. To refer to the existence of deep poverty 
as a sign that the Epistle was written about the time 
of the general famine of a.d. 41 is to rely on a very 
shadowy argument, since famines at this period were by 
no means unfreipient, and poverty was tlie perma- 
nent condition of the saints at Jerusalem. [ therefore 
disagree Avitli the views of Neander, Alfor<l, and Dr. 
Dlumptre, who argue for the early date ; and t agree 
with those of De W(dte, Bishop Wordsworth, and 
many others, who hx tlui date of the Epistle about the 
3"ear a.]>. 01 } 

If, however, the date of the Epistle be uncertain, we 
have no uncertainty about the place where it was 
written. That is undenial>]y Jerusalem. AVhen 
once settled hi that cit}^ St. James, with the nrdural 
stationariness of the Oriental, secuns nevcT to have left 
it. Its Temj)l(^ and ritual would have had for him a 
strong attraction. The notion of writing the Epistle 
ma}" have ])artly originated IVom tla^ circumstance 
that the Jewish high priest sent missives from the 
Holy City, which were r(M*(MV(Ml with profound rc'spect 
throughout the length and breadth of the Disper- 
sion. Similarl\g tlui first bishop of the metropolis of 
Christianity was one to whom eveiy Jewisli Church 
migiit naturally look for advice and consolation. The 
physical allusions in tlu' Epistle to oil, and wine, 
and iigs, to salt and hitter s])rings, to the Kauson, or 
burning wind of Palestine, and, above all, to the former 
and t!ui laiti'r rain, show that the letter was despatched 

^ Eu-.t -ii \ //. E. ii. ; iii. 11 ) a.d. SI) of St. James' 

ilcatli, aei>an*ialy Ueeaiise that the hapjH'iitHl 

“ i mmediafily afho’waial.''. " Eiit if file narrative of Jose]>}iiis i eorreet, 
St. Jaine.s (Miild not liav(» Ix'oa ti;h il It fer ^l;a^ A.D. tiS. This Ls tlie date 
given by Eusebius in Idb 
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from Jerusalem. Some have supposed that it was written 
at Joppa ; but this is only a precarious inference from 
the allusion to the life of the shore and the traffic in 
the harbour, the fish and the wonders of the sea.^ 
There can, at any rate, be no doubt that it emanated 
from Palestine. 

In this Palestinian origin I see an explanation of 
some of the phenomena of the Epistle. We see, for 
instance, why it is that St. James seems to be speaking 
sometimes to Jews and sometimes to Christians, some- 
times to all the Churches ol‘ the Dispersion and some- 
times almost exclusively to the Chiirclies of Juda'a. 
The difficulty vanishes when we remember the position 
of the writer. Ife is addressing the Twelve Tribes 
of the Dispersion.'’ It was a sufficiently wide range — 
wider than that of any one of the Epistles. It included 
Parthians, and Medcs, and Elamites, dwellers in Cap- 
padocia, Galatia, Pontus, Asia, Pluygia, Pamphylia, 
Egypt, the parts of Libya about Cyrene, strangers at 
Rome, Cretes and Arabians, Jews and proselytes. “ 
But of the varying conditions of these widc^ly-scattered 
communities he could know almost nothing. He could 
have no information about them except such as he 
might now and then derive from the gemTal talk of 
some Passover pilgrim. He addr(‘sses tluun, indeed, as 
a ‘‘Christian high priest wearing the golden mitre ' 
might have done, or as a sort of ideal ]\esk Gnliifha, or 
‘‘Prince of the Captivity," might hav^e addressed his 
fellow-countrymen in later days.'^ Hut he could only 

1 James i. 6; lii. 4; iv. 13 (Hansrath, A-. Ted. Zeitg. 1, § 5). 

* Acts ii. 9 — 12. The rcadc’* will find a sketch of the cliaractor of tho 
Jewish Dispersion, .uid of tho events whicJi I(‘d to it, in ray Life of 
Tatil, i. pp. 115 — 125. 

^ The Jews of the Dispersion in Babylonia were call<‘d “ tho Gola,” or 
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speak on topics which he might infer to be necessary 
because he saw that they were necessary for the Syrian 
Churches, with whose trials and temptations he had an 
exclusive familiarity. His remarks, for instance, about 
the conduct of the rich, and the bearing of the poor 
towards them, have created the greatest perplexity. 
These rich men, whose arrogance is described as so 
outrageous, were they Jews, Christians, or Gentiles? 
I think that I find an explanation of his allusions in 
conduct which he saw daily taking place under his own 
eyes. The Jewish Church at Jerusalem was at that 
time governed by a clique of aristocratic Sadducees. 
They were men of immense wealth, which they increased 
by violent and dishonest exactions. Profoundly hated by 
the people, they were yet kept secure in their positions 
by the close understanding which they usually preserved 
with the Hcrods and the Homans. Outwardly, there- 
fore, they were treated with abject reverence, and in 
spite of the curses, not loud but deep, which were secretly 
uttered against them, and which were soon to burst in 
vengeance upon their lieads, they were able to exercise 
an almost uncontrolled authority. When we read side 
by side the denunciations hurled by St. James against 
tlie tyrannous greed and cruel insolence of the rich, 
and the eight-fold and thrice-repeated curse of the 
IVdmud^ against the blood-stained and worldly hierarchs 
who disgraced the mitre of Aaron, it will be seen, I think, 
that these passages of the Epistle sprang, at least in 
part, from the indignation with which the Christian 

“ Doporianr/?!,” and they enjoyed a sort of iiideiK*ndenee under a ruler of 
their own clioico known as the ResJi Galutlui. See on liis oliicc, Etheridge, 
Hehr. Lit. 151, seq. 

^ Posachiin, 57, a; To.s“lta Monachoth ; Doroubourg, Palest. 233; 
Geiger, Urschrift, llS. 
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bishop liad witiiossed the conduct of tlie detested 
Boethusim and Beni-Hanan. To tlieir vengeance he 
at last succumbed, and under their avarice and world- 
liness the Jews of that day vainly struggled. St. 
James says : — 

“ Do not rich men oppress yon, and draw yon hehn’C the jiidg- 
ineiit seats'/ Jlo tliey not blas}>li(‘ine that worthy name by tlie 
whicli ye are called / 

And again — 

“ Go to now, ye ricli nnai ; wer]) aii<l howl foi- tin* misra-ies that 
shall come upon yon. . . . l>(‘hohl tlie hire of tin* laboni’i'rs which 

have reajied down yoiii* lields, which is of you kept back by fraud, 
crieth. . . . \ (‘ hav(‘ lived in pleasure^ in tlii‘ t'arth, and b«*(Mi 

wanton; ye havi^ iiourished your lu'arts as in a day of slaii,i;hter ; ye 
have eondeiniK'd and kilhnl th(‘ju.s<, and Ik* doth not rcsi.-^t you. ’- 

It is obvious tlnit th(»s(‘ remarks could not apply to 
the treatment of the poor by th(‘ rich ihrougliout all the 
(Jhettos and Christian communiti(‘s of’ tin*, world. In 
the infant Chur(dies, during tin' whole of the lirsi 
centurv, there werc^ “ md manv rieli.” ^ ''fhe few 
wealthy and noble (}(*ntiles who wc^n^ eonvcu'bul were so 
far from being able to wield such a tyranny as St. 
James describes, that, in the gatherings cd’ the converts, 
they might be under the spiritual sup('rvi>iun ol’ pres- 
byters and “ bishops who occu[)i(Ml no highei' i*artbly 
rank tlian that of slaves. AIon^oMO’, no Christian 
could have dared to “ blaspluuue ” — that is, to spcaik 
injuriously of the name of ‘‘Christian ” or of’ “ Christ.’’ 
But St. Jam'‘s is not tliinkin^ i“xcliisi\(‘ly of (jliristian 
cornniurities. fie is writing of tl)ini>s wliicli \v<‘ro on 
the horizon cf his daily life. Ih'ad what the d'al- 

Ja. ii. G, /, - V. I- G. I Cor. i. 2G. 
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mudists vsay of the priestly families by wliich he was 
surrounded, and liis allusions at onc(? become explicable. 
For thus in tlie tract Yoma (f. 9, a) we find : — 

''What is meant by Fs. x. 27, 'Tlie fear of the 
Lord prolongeth days, but the years of the wicked shall 
be shortened'? The first clause alludes to the 410 
years of the first Temple, during which ])eriod there 
were but eighteen high priests. J3ut ' Utr j/tvirs of the 
wiclicd xh alt ho i^hor touted' is illustrated by the fact that 
during the 420 ^a^irs of the second Temple there were 
more than dOO high priests in succession. So that, 
deducting the forty ^-ears of Simon tln^ llighteous, and 
the eighty of Ihibbi Jochanau, and the t(‘n of Jshmael 
Ben Phabi, it is evident that not one of the remaining 
high priests lived to hold office for r whole yea 
The supposed fact is imhistorical, but the remark shows 
in what low estimation these later hierarchs were held. 


Again, in the tra('t Pesachim (57, a) find one of 
several repetitions of the famous malediction ^ 
priestly families : — 


' \\"(>c unto tin* fauiilv of rxH'tlin:' i 
W’ o<* to th<‘ir l)hulL,n^oiis ! f 

W'or t(^ th«‘ liouso (»f llanan, 

iO tlM-ir vipt'r )u^sinl;■s ! \ 

(M‘ to tho f.imily of 
^\^»( 0) (lirir lil>«‘ls ! 

to tlm familv of IslinvK'] I'xui ] 
Woe to thoir blows wiili tin' list I 
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“Tlioy are L!ionis('l vc,s ebirf tin Ir son^ nn? trcnsuivrs, 

sons-iu-lMw (Mpt.iiiis of tlie 'ri'iiiple, ami th 'ir si'i’vaiits strike the 
[M'oplo witJi 1 a- ir >tMV('s. " 


^ Hershon, Ta/tn. J//.sve//. j> 107 All insolent prii^sts were suppixrd 
to bo deseondod from J*asi:nr, the son of fnuner. Kiddu'^hin, f. 70 />. ^id. 
P. 214). , 
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Again, we are told that the Vestibule of the Temple 
uttered four cries — “ Depart hence, sons of Eli, who 
defile the Temple of the Eternal ! Depart, Issachar of 
Kephar Barkai, who only carost for self, and profanest 
the victims consecrated to Heaven ! ” And again : 
“ Open, ye gates, let Ishmael Jlen Phabi enter, the 
disciple of Phinehas (son of Eli), to do the duties of 
high priest ; open, let John, son of Nebcdmus, enter, 
the disciple of gluttons, to gorge himself with victims.”* 

Tales of these priests — their luxury, their gluttony, 
their simony, their avarice, their atheism— long lingered 
in the hearts of the people. They told how this 
Issachar, in his fastidious insolence, had had silk gloves 
made to prevent the soiling of his hands while he sac- 
rificed; of the calves which John, sot) of Nehedseus, 
had devoured, and the tuns of wine w'hich he had 
drunk; how Martha, daughter of Boethus, had bought 
the priesthood for her husband Joshua, son of Gamala, 
for tw'o bushels of gold demarii, and had carpets spread 
from her house to the Temple when she went to see 
him sacrifice; how tin; house of Hanan deliberately 
raised the price of doves, in order to mak(^ gain out of 
the poor, till they were lib(‘rat<!d from this tyranny by 
Gamaliel, tin; grandson of llilhd; how Eliez(*r Ben 
Charsora went to the Tem])K‘ in a robe which had cost 
20,000 mina!, and which was so transparent that the 
other priests forbade him to wu'ar it." Even Josephus 
bears witness to the riithhjss extortion and eruidty with 
which they defrauded the inferior priests of their dues 

' Posacliira, 1. c., and Kerlihotli, 2S, a. 

Yoma, 3t5, Soo KajjhalJ, Hist, of Jews, ii. J]70; Crafz, Gesch. de 
Juden, iii. 321 ; Oernnbourg, ValrsL p. 2‘>3, seq-f, and rny Life of Christ, 
ii. 330- -3(2, w1ip < the original refereiicoe ar > given. 
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until they were almost reduced to the verge of starva- 
tion.^ In the section which follows his account of the 
murder of James, he says that the greedy procurator 
Albinus cultivated the friendship of Joshua, the high 
priest, and the other chief priests, and joined with them 
in robbing the thresh ing-lloors by violence, and that 
for this reason some of the priests died from inability to 
recover the tithes which were their sole means of sus- 
tenance. 

But, while he thus alluded to the state of things in 
Jerusalem, there can be no doubt that St. James mainly 
intended to address Christians. Otherwise he would 
have added some explanation of his simple title, 
“James, a servant of God and of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.”^ Nor could he otherwise have said, “ My 
brethren, have not the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Lord of Glory, with respect of persons nor 
again, “ Be patient, therefore, brethren, unto the 
coming of the Lord.”’ How is it, then, that the 
Epistle contains none of the rich and advanced 
Christology of many other Epistles ? that the allusions 
to specijic Christian doctrine and motive are so rare ? 
How is it that ilu! word “ gospel ” does not once occur 
in it that Christianity is still viewed under the aspect 
of Jjaw, though truly of an idealised and royal Law? 
th.it tlu! general tone of appeal is much more like that 
of John the Baptist than that of St. Paul, St. Peter, 
and St. John? How is it that next to the moral parts 

' Jos. Antt. XX. 8, § S; 0, § 2. ‘ i. 1, ’ ii. 1. 

* V. 7. Soc (/(dtor distinct ivoly Clinstiaii allusions in i. 18: Of His 
own will bo<jat Ho us by the word of iruiU ii. 7 : “ Do they not bh\s- 
phomo that worthy name by which yc. arc trailed?" v. (5 : “ Ye condemned 
and killed the Just v. 14 . “ Anoiuting him with oil in the name of the 
Lord.'* 
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of' the Sermon on tlie Mount, St. James is most fre- 
quent in Ills references to books of apociyplial wisdom, 
written by unconverted Jews? How is it that there 
are whole sections which niig^ht have been almost writ- 
ten by an Ejnctetus or a Marcus Aurelius? T think 
that tlie reason, and the only reason, which can be 
g'iven, is that while he is writuuj in the first instance 
to Christians, he is thnikinij to a extent of Jews. 

The Christians were few, the Jews many. He has 
begun by saying that he is writing to the Twelve 
Tribes of the Dispersion, and he meant his letter to be 
delivered primarily to the Christians among them. But 
the Christians whom he has in vit‘w w(m*o Jews. 
He does not even allude to the (Jentiles. The converts 
whom he addressi^s had nevtu* thought of des(‘rting the 
ceremonies, or abandoning what they imagined to bo 
the exclusive ])rivileges of the chosem S(‘ed.^ And he 
was himself a Jew, living among Jews, and living in all 
respects as a Jew of the strict(‘st orthodoxy, reverenced 
even by many who regarded his Indief in Christ as a mere 
aberration — a men' excrescence on his Judaic devotion. 
It was from Jews, not from (diristians, — it was because 
of accuracy in Jt'wish observances, not for strictiu'ss of’ 
Christian moralit v,-- that he had i‘(*ceiv(‘d the surname of 

the Just.’’ L(‘t it he borin' in mind that, alike amid 
Jews and CcMitih'S, the distinction hc'tweon tin* ,Iew 
and the Christian xvas infinitely h'ss wi(h‘ in the first 
generation after Christ’s diaith than it afterwards 
became. St. J^lul, even aft(*r lu' had written the 
Epistles to the liomans and Calatians, did not hesitati' 

^ Wo liavo ohsorvod ilic same of a. sorl of dual oousciniis- 

ll^ss Hi <0 the vvlu'in In* is in St. rauFs Epistle to 

the R(»niaTis S : fjjfc and Work of Si. l\iuf ii 108, Ihl). 
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to exclaim before the assembled Sanhedrin, Brethren, 
rl am a Pharisee, a son of Pharisees,” and to reduce the 
whole question between him and them to a question of 
believing in the Besurrection. As a Nazarite, as an 
lieir of David, as having priestly blood in his veins, as 
one whose faithfulness was known to all the dwellers 
in Jerusalem, and to all who visited it, as a Jew 
who walked in all the commandments and ordinances 
of the Law blameless, James might well consider 
it his duty to address words of warning and exhor- 
tation, primarily indeed to the Christian Churches 
of Judina, but through them to all his countrjmien. 
To him the Church is still not only the Ecclcsla 
(v. 14), but the Synagogue (ii. :2 ) — a word which 
even the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
seems purposely to avoid, but which was used e<v- 
clusivelfj by the Ebionites.^ When alluding to the 
object of faith, he speaks not of Christ, but of "^One 
God” (ii. 19). He warns against swearing by the 
heaven and by the earth (v. 12), which wo know from 
the Gospels (Matt. v. 33) to have been common formuhe 
of Jewdsh adjuration. lie saw' in »Iews the catechu- 
m( ns of Christianity, and in (Miristians the ideal Jews, 
'^riie i ict is, that alike in the real and in the traditional 
St. Jaiiji's we sec the traces of views wdiich distinguished 
three parties of Jewish Christians in the first century, 
and which continued to exist in three classes of Jewush 
(Jiristiam- in the second. Like St. Paul and like the 
Nazarenes, he did not insist on tlu^ observance of 
Mosaisrn by the Gentiles; yet, like th() milder Ebion- 
ites, he appears to Iiave ]ea.ne<l — oi\ at any^ rate, Ms 
followers leaned —to the beliid’ tliat even for Gentiles 

^ Epiphaii. Havy. IS. 

C 
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they wight be of grout iwportSiiice ; nod, like tliG Es~ 
sene or ascetic Judaists, he personally adopted the rigid 
practices which may have been to him a valuable 
training in self-discipline, but which the Colossian 
and other heretics regarded as constituting a legal 
righteousness. To us the name “ Jewish Christian ” 
may seem almost an oxymoron — a juxtaposition of 
contrary terms. We see with St. Paul — whose opin- 
ions had been the result of special divine training — 
that between the bondage of ceremonialism and the 
freedom of Christianity — between the righteousness of 
legal ordinances and justification by faith — there is a 
profound antithesis. But it was impossible that it 
could wear this aspect to the early Christians. /Fe 
view the matter after nineteen centuries of Christian 
experience ; they were the immediate heirs of nineteen 
centuries of Jewish history. 

But while in the first line of bis letter St. James 
testifies to his own faith, he must have known that 
his words would be received witli respect by genuine 
Hebrews, and that it would be useless to enforce the 
lessons which he wished to impress upon «// his 
countrymen by appeals distinctively Christian. His 
whole nation was in a state of wild tumult; swayed 
by passion and worldliness ; indulging in the fierce 
language of hatred, fanaticism, and conceit ; becoming 
godless in their tone of thought; relying on the 
orthodoxy of Monotheism ; careless and selfish in 
the duties of life ; forgetful of the omnipotence of 
prayer. And the Chri.stians whom he is addressing, 
bemg Jews, participated in these dangers. He wished 
to make the Christians better Christians, to teach 
them a freer wisdom, a purer morality. He wished 
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to make them better Christians by making them 
better Israelites ; and he wished to convert the 
Israelites into being worthier members of the com- 
monwealth of Israel before he could win them to 
become heirs of the covenant of the better promise. 
If we bear these circumstances in mind, if we also 
remember that his letter is not intended for a dogmatic 
treatise, but for the moral exliortation of one to whom 
the Law means the rule of life as Jesus had taught it, 
we shall be better able to judge of the rashness wliich 
has only condemned or slighted this Epistle because it 
has failed to understand the true purpose of the writer. 

Again, to grasp the full meaning of St. James, we 
must appreciate the passionate earnestness of one whose 
ideal is too stern to admit of compromise with the 
aims and pleasures of the world. 

i. Critics have spoken of the k/s'sr/im/i and the Ehionism 
of the Epistle. But although ‘‘ help and mercy were 
special duties of the Essene, and though St. James 
“ writes mercy upon his Ihi.g,’’ there is no trace that he 
was an Essene. Buubtless he sympathised with many 
of the views of tliat singular body. Any Essene might 
hav(‘ spoken just as !St. James does about oaths, and 
^iche^ and merchandise, and the virtue of silence, and 
the duty of checking wrath but so might any Chris- 
tian who had studi(‘d, as St. James had studied, the 
precepts of the Sermon on the Alount. The later 
Ebiunites represented Judaism when it had passed into 
heresy. The views and tendencies of the early Chris- 
tians in JeriLsalem, before they had been modilied by 

‘ Oomp. Ja. i. 19; ii. 5, 13; iv. 13; v. 12; with Josephus, BclL 
Jud. II. 8, 6, and Philo, Quad omni» lib., § 12 (Hilgenfeld, Einleit. 
p. 539). 
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the teachings of experience, were only Ebionite in a 
sense perfectly innocent. In these views and tendencies 
St. James shared, but ho did not fall into the extravagant 
exaggeration by which they were subsequently carica- 
tured. 

ii. Some, again, have seen in the expressions of St. 
James an Orphic colotmng ; but of this we require 
much stronger proof than the phrases “ the engrafted 
word, ' or “the wheel of being” (iii. 0), even though 
those phrases may be illustrated by parallels in the 
writings of Pythagoi'oans.' Undoubtedly, however, we 
find a peculiarity of the Epistle in the extreme frequency 
of the parallels between its language and that of other 
writers. These are so numerous that I have no space 
to write them out at length, but no careful reader can 
entirely miss them." They show how strong was the 
originality which could absorb inlluences Iroin many 
dilferent sources, and yet maintain its own perb'ct in- 
dependence. In this re.spect the Mpistle of St. James 

* Tile li<\\ainot*T in i. 17 (wlu’n* tlie wonl 5a7>r;yua is unknown <o tin* 
N. T. in lliis souse), and the exj^ivssion Fatln*!* of lights have been 
suspected of i)ein*; l)oiTo\v(‘d from Alexandrian sources. For the* bitt(‘r 
see l.)aii. vdii. 

^ Every clia])ter will furnish jnirallels fo passa^^(‘s in the Sannon on the 
Mount (see Mall. v. 4, lU - 2A J I-, IS; vi. 14, 15, 24; 

vii. 1 — 5. 7 2J 22 ) and lln* <‘sehatolo^'ical discourse i Mk. xiii. 7, ih 2Jh 
32). For the very reniarkahle and close parallels to lln^ Book <>f Eccle- 
siadicua, comp. i. 5, 8 12, 1:>, 111, 23, 25; iii, 5, d, respectively with 

Ecclus. XX. 15; xli. 22; i. 28; xv. 11; 11; xx. 7; xii. 11; xiv. 23; 

xxviii. 10, 19 ((bsjx'cially in I he (jjreek). For paralJ(ds to the Book of 
Wisdom, comp. Ja. i. lO, 11, 17. 20; ii. 21 ; iv. 14; v. 1—6, with Wisdom 
ii. 8; V. 8; vii. 17 — 20; xii. Id; x. 5 ; v. 9 14 ; ii. 1—24. For parallels 

to tin* Book (f ProreH coup), i. 5, d, 12, 19, 21; iii. 5; iv. d; v. 20, 
rc peetively v ith Prov. iii. 5, d; xxiii. :11 ; iii. 11 ; Eccl. v. 2; Prov. 
vxx. 12; xvi. 27; iii. 34; x. l2. JMaiiy nnu-e inii^ht he added, hut the 
btud(mt who will verify th *s(* refen>nc(bs f..r iiiniself will see how fully the 
poiiic,s )ij‘ ' lb. in the text an* jnrntxal. 
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(lllTers remarkably from the Epistle of St. Clemens of 
Koine. St. James, even while he borrows alike from 
Jewish prophets and from Alexandrian theosophists, 
fuses their language into a manifesto of Judaic Chris- 
tianity by the heat and vehemence of his own indivi- 
duiility. lie strikes lightning into all he borrows. St. 
Clemens is far more passively receptive. He has the 
amiable and conciliatory catholicity which leads him 
to adopt the moral teaching of all schools ; but he 
has none of the individual force which mi ght h ave 
enabled him to infuse into what he has borrowed an 
individual force. 

iii. The djjlc of St. James, as compared with his 
tone of thought, presents the singular combination of 
pure* eloquent, and even rhythmical (trfu'k, with the 
prophetic vehemence and liery sternness of the Hebrew 
prophet. The purity of the Greek idiom has been 
made a ground I'or doubting the genuineness of the 
Epistle.^ Kut the objection is without weight. Pales- 
tine — even Galilee - was in those days bilingual. James 
had probably spoken Greek Irom his birth. He would 
therefore find no diiliculty in writing in that language, 
and his natural a})titude may have given him a better 
style Than that of many of his countrymen. “ Hut even 
if not, what difficulty is there in the supposition tliat 
St. Janies, like St. Peter, employed an '' interpreter,"’ or 


’ !){' asks. How coulil Jaiiics write .siie]i ci’ood Creek? 

“ IiieomparaUly Uetter, for in^taiiee. than that of tSt. John in llo* 
Apocalypse. 

'' 8t. Mark uoU a ceriaiit (Uaucias are l>oth nuoitiont'd as “interpre- 
ters" of Bi. Thder, Of Hie elaimed :is an authority hy 'he 

Hasilidiaiis— nothing is known ; hut Bt. Mark may have acted as “ m- 
terj^iretor ’’ to St. Peter rath.er when h iu‘eded Latin at Rome tliaii wtieu 


he wrote in Crv'ek. 
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adopted the common plan of submitting his manuscript 
to the revision of some accomplished Hellenist ? The 
thoughts, the order of them, and the tone in which 
they are expressed, are exactly such as we should have 
expected, from all that wo know of the writer. The 
form of expression may easily have been corrected by 
any literary member of the Church of Jerusalem. But 
the accent of authority, the noble sternness, the demand 
for unwavering allegiance to the laws of God — even the 
poetic parallelisms' — are all his own. When Schlcier- 
macher speaks of “ much bombast ” in the Epistle, and 
describes the style as being “ in part ornate, in part 
clumsy,” it is because he criticises it from a wrong 
standpoint. Tt is like Voltaire criticising iEschylus or 
Shakspeare. It is due to thci application of Hellenic 
canons to Semitic genius. The style of St. James is 
formed on the Hebrew prophets, as his thoughts are 
influenced by the Hebrew gnomologists. He has 
nothing of the Pauline method of dialectic ; he is never 
swept away, like St. Paul, by the tide of his own im- 
passioned feeling. His moral earnestness glows with 
the steady liglit of a furnace, never rushes with the 
uncontrolled force of a conflagration. The groups of 
thoughts follow each other in distinct sections, which 
never interlace each other, and have little or no logical 
connexion or systematic adv^auce. He plunges in 
medias res with each new topic ; says first in the 
plainest and most straightforward manner exactly what 
he means to say, and enforces it afterwards with strong 
diction, passionate ejaculations, rapid iuterrogatives, 
and graphic similitudes. He generally begins mildly, 
and with a use of the word “ brethren,” but as he dwells 
^ Bishop Jpbb, Sacred L terat. p. 273. 
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on the point his words seem to grow incandescent with 
the writer’s vehemence.* In many respects his style 
resembles that of a fiery prophetic oration rather than 
of a letter. The sententious form is the expression of 
a practical energy which will tolerate no opposition. 
Thp changes — often apparently abrupt — from one topic 
to another ; the short sentences, which seem to quiver 
in the mind of the hearer from the swiftness with 
which they have been launched forth ; the sweeping 
reproofs, sometimes unconnected by conjunctions,* 
sometimes emphasised by many conjunctions the 
manner in which the phrases seem to catch fire as the 
writer proceeds ; the vivid freshness and picturesque 
energy of the expressions;'* — all make us fancy that we 
are listening to some great harangue which has for its 
theme the rebuke of sin and the exhortation to 
righteousness, in order to avert the awfulness of some 
imminent crisis. The power of his style consists in the 
impression which it leaves of the burning sincerity and 
lofty character of the author. 

iv. For these reasons It is almost impossible to write 
an analysis of the Epistle. The analysis is only a cata- 
logue of the subjects with which it deals.*’ Writing 

^ A ; spocirnons of irK'thod in these respects see ii. 1 — 13; iv. 11, 12. 

- Asyndeton, or abseiiee of conjunctions, Ja. v. 3 -(). 

^ PoJysyiuL'Ion, or multiplicity of conjunctions, Ja. iv. 13. 

^ What the ancient critics call d€iv6rrj?. St. James is a pirrfect autocrat 
in the use of words. He abounds in hapax legomena, or exx)ressiou8 either 
not found elsewhere or not in the Nevr Testament. These are mentioned 
in the notes. 

^ Ewald arrani;os it in .svnu’n divisions, followed by three shorter 
j)arag‘raphR : — 

i. 2 — J8. On trials. 

i. 19—27. How we ought to hear and do God's Word. 

ii. 1 — 13. Right behaviour in genend. 

ii. 14 — 26. The relation between and Works. 
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to those who are suffering- trials, he exhorts them to 
endurance, that they may lack nothing (i. 1 — 4). But 
if they lack wisdom, they must ask Grod for it, and 
desire it with whole-heartedness (5 — 8). 'The enemy 
of wholc-heartednoss is often worldly wealth, and he 
therefore tells them how blessed poverty may bo, and 
how transitory are riches (9 — 11). Since poverty is in 
itself a trial, he shows the blessedness of enduring the 
trials which come from God. But there are trials 
which, while they come in the semblance of trials from 
God, have their origin in lust and their end death 
(13 — 15). It is only the good and perfect gifts which 

come from God; above all, the gift of our birth by the 
Word of Truth (10 — 18). Let them in meekness and 

purity live worthily of that Word of Truth (19 — 
31); let tliern be doers, and not nu're bearers of it 
(33 — 25) ; lot them learn to distinguish between ex- 
ternal service and the true ritual of loving unselfishness 
(26, 27). 

Then passing to some of tln'ir sjiecial national 
faults, ho first sternly rebukes the respect of persons, 
which was contrary to Christ’s ideal, and a sin against 
the perfect law of liberty (ii. I- — lO). It is, perhaps, 

iii. 1 — 18. Control of iho toii^iK' is true wisdom. 

iv. 1 — 12. Th(^ ('vils of sirif<*, 

iv. 18 -V. 11. Perils of tlui rioli, and <lnty of onduramn^ with roforoinMt 
to tho coining of Oirist. 

(i.) V. 12. Tho sinfulnoss of noodlcss oaths. 

(ii.) V. 18 Tho powor <»f |>ray<‘r, os]):'cially in sichiioss. 

(iii.) V. 19, 2th Tho hlossini^ of fonvcrliiii^ otln* rs. 

Tho reader will porhaps think somo of tho divisions soinovvhat artilivinl, 
ospooially as I'cmld hinn-.cif do.scriljos Ihoin. .But thorn is nothiniif sur- 
pri.^iiig' in tho j^onornl fa<rt thal a Jow'ish-Ohristian slioiild arraniii’o his 
Work with son •*, roforoiioo to riumorioal syinmoiry ; and Bwald points on! 
that the uumhor three prinails iu ii. It), iii. 15, and tin? nuiiiher Sevan in 
iii. 17 
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because he saw the origin of this selfish arrogance and 
abject servility in the reliance which they placed on 
a nominal orthodoxy, that he enters into the question 
about faitirand works, to show that the former, in his 
sense of the word, is dead, and therefore valueless 
without the latter (14 — 2G). 

Then he powerfully warns them against the sins of 
the tongue in passion and controversy (iii. 1 — 12) ; and 
to show that the loudest and angriest talker is not there- 
fore in the right, he draws a contrast bidwcum true and 
false wisdom (IG — 18). 

The source of the evils on which he has been 
dwelling is the unbridled lust which springs from 
worldlincss. Tlie}" need humility, and the determina- 
tion to figlit against sin, and sincere repentance (iv. 

1 — 10), wliich will sliow itself in an avoidance of 
evil speaking (11, 12), and in a deeper sense that 
their life is wholly in (iod's disposing hands (13 — 

17). 

After this he bursts into a strong denunciation of 
the rich who live in pride, oppression, and self-indul- 
gence (v. 1 — fib while he comforts the poor, and 

coinsels tlnun to jiatience ( 7 — 11). Then he warns 
against careless oaths (12), gives counsels for the time 
of sicivnc:ss (13 -15), advises mutual confession of 
sins (10), dwells once more on the elTicacy of prayer, as 
sliown in the example of Elijah (10 — 20), and ends 
somewhat abruptly with a wi'ighty de^daration of the 
blessedness of converting others. 

V. If it i-c asked what is the one predominant 
thought in the Epistle, its oiu' idea and motive, !];• 
answer seems to b(» neither pis ^onm have supposed) the 
blessedness of enduring tempiation — though this is 
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very prominent in it ; ’ nor a polemic against mistaken 
impressions respecting justification by faith, though 
that occupies an important section ; ^ nor an Ebionising 
exaltation of the poor over the rich, though the rich 
are sternly warned nor a contrast between the friend- 
ship of the world and the enmity of God.^ Each of 
these topics has its own weight and importance, but to 
bring any of them into (vcJiisive prominence is to 
confuse the general with the special. The general 
object, as is shown again and again, is to impress the 
conviction that Christian faithfulness must express 
itself in the energy and action of loving service.^ 
“Temptations,” indeed, occupy a large share in his 
thoughts, but he wished his readers to try against 
them the “ expulsive power of good affections.” The 
ritualism of active love and earnestness in prayer are 
with him the means of perfection.* 

vi. It is this object which gives to the Epistle its 
controversial aspect. St. Paul says that a man is justi- 
fied by faith ; St. Janies, that he is justified by works ; 
but St. James is using the word “ faith ” from the 
standpoint of Jewish realism, not of Pauline ideality. 
With both of these Apostles the Law is an inw'ard, 
not an outward thing ; a principle of liberty, not a 

* Ja. i. 3 aiul 4, viro/xov^ ; 12. fiaKapios ay^pf 3s DTrojueVei ; V. 7, fxaKpodv- 
fx-fjo-are oZv^ aSeX^oi . . . p.'XKpoOvfiwr ; 8. p.aKpoQvfjyr\(Tari ical ; 10, vir6Zfiypa 

. . rrjs pLCUcpnOvpias \ 11, vvofx^vovras. 

2 ii. 10—26. 

’ ii. 1 — 7 ; iv. 1 — 10; v . 16. 

^ iv, 4, T, (1 J. ii. 1.0 17), and he opposes special forms of worldlinoftfl 

in i. 2—15; ii. t-4; iii 1—18; iv. 13, 14. 

^ i. 4, 22 , il 1 1— ‘6 . "\i 13 17; iv. 17, &c. 

® St. Jan;'‘s 'lAcllt, i/.i this word, i. 3, 25; iii. 2; v. 4 ; “Tout dans 
I cci?.iture est 1 ideal ” (Ad. Monodh He speaks of prayer in i 5 ; iv. 2, 
3,8; V 13-18. 
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yoke of bondage ; a word of truth ; a living im- 
pulse of fruitful activity implanted in man.^ Seeing 
the danger of doctrinal formalism, St. James writes to 
counteract its unpractical tendencies, and to furnish us 
— from the standpoint, indeed, of Jewish Christianity, 
but still of an enlightened, liberal, and spiritualised 
form of it — the delineation of the Christian as he ought 
to be, as a perfect man in the perfection of the 
Christian life, which can only be properly conceived as 
a perfect work.” And from this point of view his 
]ett<T was a valuable contribution to the formation 
of a Catholic Christianity. There is nothing harshly 
intended in its statement of the counter-aspect of the 
truth which St. Paul had proclaimed. St. Paul would 
himself have rebutted the one-sided distortion of 
his views; and he who opposes one-sided tendencies 
always docs a useful work. It is a duty of Catholic 
Christianity to adjust one truth with another, and to 
place apparent contraries in their position of proper 
equilibrium.^ It is inevitable — it is even desirable — 
that men should approach truth from many points 
of view. We can only hope to gain completeness 
of vision by combining their sepiirate results. It is 
certain that we ourselves shall be more inclined, by 
temperament and training, to dwell on one aspect of 
truth than we shall on others. Yet it is not there- 
fore necessary that we should become party men. It 
is possible to insist upon ])arty truths without being 
tainted by party spirit. There existed at least three 
marked parties in the early Cliristian Cliurch — the 

^ ^jjiipvTos'. Ja. i. 21. 

^ 8eo the few but woi.flity r-iinarks of 13aur, Ch. tf’st. pp. 128 — 180, 
though he unfortunately de nies Ihe gonuinenoss of tlio Epistle. 
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parties of Jewisli, of Alexandrian, and of Pauline Chris- 
tianity. There were many Christians who would not 
identify themselves with any of these parties, but who 
aimed at being many-sided, conciliatory, catholic. Now 
St. James stood at the head of the party of Jewish 
Christians, tliongh liis followers thrust him more pro- 
minently into this position than he would have himself 
desired.^ .But if wc would see the depth of diflerence 
which separates him Irom the Jewish Christians to 
whom the party-view was everything, and the common 
Christianity was, by com])arison, as nothing, we shall 
be able to judge of it by reading his Epistle side 
by side with the poisonous innuendoes and rancorous 
calumnies of the ps('U(lo-Clemcntin(‘s. Their polemic 
consisted in secretly maligning the views and character 
of the Apostle of the (Jientilos. The polemic of St. 
James issued in the delineation of the moral character 
of a Christian man. The party controversialists only 
fostered mutual hatred and opposition; St. James drew 
so noble a picture of (diristian faithfulnc^ss that, as 
has well been said, ‘‘atdiurch which livcal in sincere 
accordance with his lessons would in no rc'spect dis- 
honour the Christian name.” 

In proceeding to examine the Epistle of St. James, 
we shall do so with deeper interest if we bear in mind 
that it is yet another ap])(‘al of a great (Christian writer 
to Jews and Jewish Cliristians shortly before the final 
destruction of their s ‘parate iiationality. St. Paul had 
shown them the eternal sup(*riority of the new to the 
old covenant. St. Peter had shown them how Chris- 
tianity was the true .kingdom, the royal priesthood, the 

^ Acth XV. 2k “ to whom wo j^avo no such comiiuiiulmoiit.” 
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theocratic inheritance. Apollos, in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, had furnished them with a masterly proof 
that Christians had the true priesthood, which could alone 
admit any man into the heavenly sanctuary. St. James 
calls them to obey the royal Law, the law of liberty. 
Thus they had been shown by St. Paul and Apollos 
that the rejection of Christianity, or apostasy from it, 
was the rejection of, or apostasy from, grace to sin — from 
the substance to the shadow. St. Peter had warned 
them against murmuring and faithless impatience ; St. 
James sternly sets before them the perils of insincerity 
and double-miudedness. And the common message of 
all is that Jews who had embraced the faith of Christ 
sho :ld hope and endure, and be faithful unto the 
end. 

vii. In one respect the Epistle is unicpie. Alone ot 
the twenty Epistles of the New Testament, it begins 
with no benediction^ and ends with no message of 
[>eace.^ We might, perhaps, see in this fact a rellexion 
of the unb«'nding character of the writer, lie was a 
man who in many respects stood alone, and wliose 
manner it was to say what he had to say without 
formula or ]>r('amble, in the fewest and simplest 
words. The times demanded sternness and brevity. 
They resembled the. days wluch had called forth the 
sixfold woe of Isaiah ’ on greed, and luxiiiy, and un- 
belief, and ])rid(‘, injustice*, and the rev(M\sal of 

moral truths; and wliieh had forced liim to end thovse 


^ This might bo s;ii(l also of fho Firs! Episilo of St. Jolm; but that 
EpistJ(‘ — ovou if wo (Jo iiol accept iJio view (haf it was sent to ac(wrJ2>aiiy 
tJu^ (jrosjiol — has no ojjistolary ad(lrL‘vSs, and is 2 >arily of the nature ot* a 
treatise. 
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woes with the denunciation of terrible retribution. 
Hollow professions of religion, empty shows and 
shadows of faith, partiality and respect of persons, 
slavish idolatry of riches, observance of^ some of God's 
commandments, together with open and impious 
defiance of others; arrogant assumption of the office 
of religious teaching without duo call and authority ; 
encouragement and patronage of those who set them- 
selves up to be spiritual guides ; sins of the tongue ; 
evil speaking against man and God ; envying and 
strife ; factions and party feuds ; Wars and fightings ; 
adulteries ; pride and r<welry ; sordid worldlincss and 
presumptuous self-confidence; a I>abel-like building up 
of secular plans and projects, inde])endontly of God's 
' will, and against it ; vainglorious display of wealth ; 
hard-hcartedness towards those by whose industry that 
wealth is acquired ; self-indulgence and sensuality ; an 
obstinate continuance in that temper of unbelief which 
rejected and crucified Christ; “ these,” as we see from 
this Epistle, “ were the sins of the last days of Jerusa- 
lem ; for these she was to be destroyed by God ; for 
these she was destroyed; and her children liave been 
scattered abroad, and have now been outcasts for near 
two thousand years. . . . Amid such circumstances, 
St. James, the Apostle and Bishop of Jerusalem, 
wrote tliis Epistle — an Epistle of warning to Jerusalem 
— the last warning it received from the Holy Spirit of 
God. He thus discharged the w^ork of a Hebrew 
Prophet and of a Christian Apostle. He came forth as 
a Christian Jeremiah and a Christian Malachi. A 
Jeremiah in denouncing woe; a Malachi sealing up the 
roll of Divine prophecy to J erusalem : and not to 
Jerusalem only, but to the Jews throughout the world, 
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who were connected with Jerusalem by religious 
worship and by personal resort to its great festal anni- 
versaries. The Epistle of St. James is the farewell 
voice of Hebi^w prophecy.”' * 

‘ Bishop Wordswortli, whom I qnoU^ the more gladly because I dissent 
widely from his exegetieal views. 
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TIIK KPISTLE OF ST. JAMES. 

“ Cbristlanorum omiiis relijrio sine seoloro et macula vivere." — L ac- 

TANTIUS. 

“ What a iK^hlo man speaks in tliis Epistle! Deep unbroken j)alioijce 
in suffering! Greatiu'ss in ]>()verty ! Joy in sorrow! Simplicity, sincerity, 
firm direct conl](h‘nce in prayer ! . . . How ho wants action! Action ! not 
words, not dead I’aitli ! ’ — HEitUER. 

As WO luive now learnt all that we can about tlie 
author of the Epistle, and the circamstances under 
wliich ho Avroto, we shall Ite in a better position to 
understand rii»-litly his solemn teaching. 

“Jamks, a sla\'e of God and of the Lord Jesus 
Christ/’^ — sucli is the title which he assumes, and the 
only personal word in his entire Epistle." It was a 
simple title, and yet in liis ey(‘s, as in those of the 
other Apostles, iiohhu’ than any other badge which he 
could adopt, for they all felt that they were ‘'bought 
with a price/’ He will not call himself an Apostle, 

^ I’his .l id li. 1 Jire the only pnssfi^^\s in which tlu‘ naiiios “ .Fosus or 
Christ ’ occur, but, by no nicuns tho only I'cj r rriLcrs In Him. S(m* 
p, Jo. says tlial it miirht have* looked like ])rid(‘ if lie ]jad .schemed 

to spt^ak too mach of Jcsiis after the Uesh. "riu^ ri'al solution of the 
matt(‘r li(‘s in tlio object and character of tlu^ Epistle. He does not, 
imha'd, meiition Christ in Ills s])eeeli (Acts xv. It — 21); bn t that was 
brief and ])ur(‘ly special. The wording of ii. I, ami tlu^ association of 
Jesns with (Jod the Father in this verse, chairly shows tliat to St. James 
tlio Lord was mJ, Du* dpOpcoiron tho Hbionites ; nor would Jamt^s 

have ealliMl J'imsejf ‘’a s^re ” of any mortal man. S(<o ChriatoUxjic, i. 95. 

tJTTcp TTuv Ot KOcrixtKhv h^{<vjua . , . rh dov\ot diai Xpicrrov K(xWafiri^6ptvoi 

rovri> yi -pi(Tpa ^avrwv ^ovKovrai TroiclcrOai (CEcumeil. ) ; Koill. i. 1 ; 2 Pet. i. 1, 

cIl. : 1 Cor. i. 20; vii. 23. 
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because in the highest technical sense he is not an 
Apostle, since he is not one of the Twelve.' He had no 
need of any such title to command the attention of 
Christiaits, aiftong whom he* exercised unquestioned 
authority, and it was not a title which would be recog- 
nised among the unconverted Jews, whom he also 
desired to address. Nor, again, will ho call himself 
“a brother of the Lord.” That was a claim which 
was thrust into prominence on his behalf by others, 
but it is not one which he would himself have approved. 
It n minded him, perhaps painfully, of the wasted 
opportunities of those years in Avhich he had not 
believed on Him ; nor could he forget with what 
marlred emphasis the Lord Jesus, from the begin- 
ning of His public ministry, had set aside as of no 
spiritual signilicance the claims of lleshly relationship. 
Of the Kisen, of the glorified, of the Eternal Christ, 
ho was in no sense “ the brother,” but “ the slave.” “ I 
cannot imagine that he Avould have listened without 
indignation to the name conferred on him by the 
lieated partisanship of those who in after days 
called him “ the brother of (lod.” The name would 
have shocked to its inmost depths the feeling which 
every Jew imbibed from the earliest training of his 
childhood respecting the nothingness of man and 
the awfulness and unapproachable majesty of Grod. 
He wa.s, in a secondary and carnal sense, a half- 
brother of Jesus in His earthly humiliation ; but 
he must have learnt from the words of the Lord 
Himself that this kinsmanship in the flesh could 

’ “ The thirteen Apostles were ap^iointinl by the Lord ; St. J ames, St. 
Clemens, and others by the Apostles” {Aposi. Constt. ii. 55). 

* Rom. i. 1 ; 2 Pet. i. 1 ; J udo 1. 

d 
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hardly redeem from unconscious blasphemy a name so 
confusing, so unwarrantable, and so unscriptural, as 
‘‘brother of God.’’ In the only sense in which the 
word could have any meaning, every faithful Christian 
was in all respects as much “a brother of God” as he. 
That he was, in common parlance, “a brother of Him 
who was called the Christ,” there was no need for him 
to mention. It was a fact known to every Jew of the 
Dispersion who visited Jerusalem at the yearly feasts, 
and it even stands as a description of St. Janies on the 
indifferent page of the Jewish historian. 

“To the twelve tribes that are in the Dispersion,^ 
giving them joy.”^ The ten tribes had, as a body, 
been indistinguishably lost among the nations into 
whose countries they had been transplanted ; ^ l)ut 
there were probably some communities, and certainly 
many families, whicli had preservTad tlieir gemealogy, 
and still took prid() in the thought that they belonged 
to tliis or that tribe oC ancient Israel.^ And the 
nation never lost the sense of its ideal unity. The 
number “twelve” was to the Jews a symbolic number. 

^ See Life and Warh of HL Paid, i. 1 15 aeif. Tlii^ word JJianpora ocours 
10 John vii. 35; 1 iVt. i. 1; und in tin* LXX. of Ps. cxlvi. 2; 
xxviii. 25. 

Soc hefra, p. 30. 

^ Doan Plumping ])oiiits nut iliat ilio first a]>poaranoo of tlio fiolion that 
tho Ton Trihos won; sonic vvJioro ])ros<'rv(‘d as oik* body is in 2 Esdr. xiii. 
39 — 47, wiion; tho aulli' r Nays that, in tin; dotorniinatioii to koop ihoir own 
statutoH, “ ihoj t< )k tliis coini.si;! anioii^ tlioinscivi's, tliat thoy would loave 
the luultitudo of tlio boat ’ion, and forth into ii farther oounl ry, where 
never nuinkind dwidl.” Tin; Talmud reeotriiises thoir oiitm; disporsion. 
Thus Rahlii Aslio said, ‘ If a GoiitHe sJioiild htdrotli a Jewess, the betrothal 
may not now lie invalid, for he moy he a dcHceodayit of one of the Ten 
TriJjcs, and so tho sc» J. of Israel" (Yevamolh, 1. 16, h). Again, “tho 
Ten Tribes wiM never i>e restored (Dent, xxviii. 25) ... so says R. 
Akhiva” t Sanhedrin, f. lib, b). 

^ L.y.. tin- widow Anna, who was of the tribe of Aslier. 
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Three ’’ was to them the sacred number, the number 
of Spirit, the number of the life that is in God; 
'\foiir '' was the number which symbolised Divine 
Providence ; ‘‘ Iwehe ” (4 x 3) was tlie number of 

Heavenly completeness, the number of the consumma- 
tion of the Kingdom of God/ Hence St. Paul also 
speaks of ‘‘ the dodekaphitlon^' " our ‘‘ twelve-tribed 
nation,’’ and St. John, in the Apocalypse, ecAioes in 
various forms'^ thc^ conception of theElc^ct of the Twelve 
Tribes in Heaven winch had been involved in the promise 
of Ghrist, Ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones judg- 
ing the Twelve Tribes of Israel.”'^ 

It is a curious and undesigned coincidence that this 
let/or, and the encyclical letter from the Church of 
Jerusalem, of which St. James was the main author, 
are the only two Christian letters in the New Testa- 
ment whicli l)egin with the greeting giving them 
joy.”'‘ It was distinctively the Greek salutation. The 
Jewish was Shaldnf — “ Peace.” 8t. Paul, wishing to 
combine In his. salutations all that was most blessed 
alike in ethoic and in spiritual life, combines the two 
national methods of salutation in his koX 

“grace and peace,” which in his ])astoral Epistles is 
tenderly amplitied into “ grace, mercy, and peace.” 

^ H(‘rzo^^ JlcLif. Euc j< J.. .v. r. Zahlcn ; Apocahfpsc, Infrod., 

§ 6, a. 

2 Acts XX vi. 7. 

12 tribes ; 24 oblors ; 12.000 c»f c'aoli irilx'; l l t.OOOof tlu^ follow«M s 
of tlu> Lninb, oto. Tlu* iiuiuIhm* is so far from bt;iiig iiarrowlv 

rostrictivo, tliat it stands for a iiumlior id(*ally i*oinp]ot('. 

^ Matt. xix. 28; Rov. vii. 5—8. 

^ Acis XV. 2S, Tho word also oconrs ii\ tlio Gr.'ok lotto* of 

(’laudius Lysias to Felix (Arts xxiii. 2t>). and in that, of Antiorhiis in 
2 Mace. ix. 10. Its rocurrcncc horo is our of tlio nndi‘signi‘d coinridom'os 
botvvoon this letter and tlio arrount given <if St. .Tann's in tiu' Av ts. 

® Is. xlviii. 22; Ivii. 21, when* Shalom is londered by tin* LXX. 

d 2 
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I have here rendered the word by “ giving them 
joy because it forms the transition to the opening 
passage, “ My brethren, count it all joy.” This mode 
of transition by the repetition of a word — which is 
technically known as dmdiplosis — is very characteristic 
of this Epistle, and forms, in fact, the writer’s ordinary 
method of passing from one paragraph to another." 
The remainder of the chapter — the phraseology of which 
I will endeavour to elucidate in the notes, and the 
general bearing in the text — runs as follows : — 

“ Count it all joy,^ my Lrethren,'^ when yc suddenly hill into 
varied temptations,^ recoifuisiiig that the testing of your faith‘" works 
endurance ; but let endurance have a perfect work,^ that yc may be 
perfect and con)])lcto, lacking nothing ^ (i. 2 — 4). 

“ But if any one of you lacks wisdom, let him ask from God, who 

* Comp. 2 John 10, 11. The ab.seiicci of any opening benediction may 
be duo to the gencntl character of the letter. 

* Thus we have ver. 1, ver. 2, vTrofiovrjv, ver. 3, ^5^ 

viroixovi] ; ver, 4, \€nr6fXiVOi^ VOr. 5, ris Ml-mrai ; ver. t), fXTjdiv SiaKpiySfitPos 
6 yap ^iaKpiv6/x€vos^ ; and so throughout. 

3 irutrav x«f^«>') nu^yni yaiuUumy citcl Freude. Comp. Luke vi. 22, 23; 
Acts V. 41 ; Col. i. 24. 

^ Tlie x)erpotual recurrence of this word shows that the wounds wliich 
St. James intlicts are nu'aiit to he the faithful wounds of a friend. 

^ TrepnrearjTf of .sudden aceideiits, as hTparais Tr^pieTrerrei/, Luk(^ X. 30 ; 
TTipiTT^aovris tty r6'irou SidaAaoaop. Th(* Word ttoIkiKos literally means 
“many-coloured.” Comp, itridvfxlais iroiKiKais, I 44111. iii. G. The word 
“ hnnptations ” includes all forms of trial: Luke xxii. 28; Acts xx. 10. 
Persecution was rife at this time : 1 Thess. ii. 14 ; H(4). xi. 32, 33. 

® Verse 3, rh doKL/xwu v/xup rrj^ TrLanws, St. Bt'-tei* (1 Pet. i. 7) uses 
the same yihra.se, and tin* coincidence can hardly be accidental. 

^ Matt. xxiv. L > — 6 5c vvo/x^lpas €<y tcAos 

8 of God, says Alford, “ in a man is the man.” Tlie 

word is a favourite one Avith St. James (i. 3, 4, 17, 25; 

iii. 2), borrowed, doubtioss, from the words of our l<ord (Matt. v. 48; 
xix. 21). '0\6kX'']pos is abo usimI by St. Paul (1 Thess. v. 28), and means 
“well regulated in evi^ry p,art ” (Acts iii. IG). Philo and Josephus use it 
for unblemished sacrificial victims. 

^ “ Wisdom ” with St. James is evidently tliat practical wisdom which 
surpasses knowledge (ypoia-is^, because it not only knows truth, but acts 
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givetli to all sim])ly^ and upbraidcth not,-^ and it shall be given 
hiin^ (5). 

“ But let him ask in faith, ^ nothing doubting,^’ for he that doubteth 
is like a wave of the sea wind-drivcu® and tossed about. For let not 
that person think tliat lie shall receive anything* from the Lord — a 
double-minded iiian,^ unsettled in all Jiis ways*^ (6 8). 

upon that knowledge {Elym. Magn.). Comp. iii. 15—17; 1 Cor. xii. 8 ; 
Col. ii. 3. 

^ airKSos. So in Rom. xii. 8 we are bidden to grow iii “ simplicity 

' The meaning of tliis expn‘ssion is best seen from Eeelus. xx. 15, 
wliere it is said of the fool, “ He giveth litth‘, and upbrauhdh much; lie 
optMioth his mouth lik(* a crier; to-day he lemhdh, and to-morrow he will 
ask. Such an one is to be hated of Cod and man Id. xii. 22, “After 
thou hast given, upbraid not” (jurj oi/tlSifeb The exprobratio henejici^' 
(Ter. Andr. X 1) i.e., the, casting in the teeth of others what we have 

done for them — is a vici* of all ages, 

'* See 1 Kings iii. 11, 12, “Because thou hast asked this thing 
(wi dom), behold, I have dom* according 1o thy word,” Luke xi. 13; 
Eccius. vii. lU, “ B(‘ not faintheart(‘d avIumi thou niakest thy })rayer.” We 
see here that by “ faitli ” St. James means undivided eoididence in God. 

* See v. 15 ; Matt. xxi. 22, “ All things whatsoever ye ask in prayer, 
believing, ye, shall receive.” 

^ AiaKpivofjL^vos, Matt. xxi. 21, “If ye haA'e faith and doubt not 
( iu^ ^laKpiOiiTf), ye shall <l() not only the miracle of the fig-tree, but.” Ac. ; 
Rom. iA'. 20, Abi’idiam ov ^nKplOrf rg cnricrri^ “When failli says ‘yes’ 
and uiibeli(‘f .says ‘ no.’ ” says TTiither, “ to doubt {^icvcplyecrOai) is the 
union of ‘}'es’ and ‘no,’ but so that ‘no’ is the AA'eighti(‘r. The deep - 
lying ground of it is prid(‘.” Dean Plumptre quott‘s from Teuiiysou — 

“ Faith and uiifaith can ne'er be (filial j)oAvi‘rs, 

L’nfailh in aught is AA’aiit of faith in all.” 

au€p,i^o/xtv(p Kal The words oecur here only', and kKv^qjv 

(“billoAv") only in Luk(* A'iii. 21: hut aa^(‘ Iwao the metaphor in 
Is. Ivii. 20; Eph. iv. 14. The Avords Avell «*xpn*ss th(‘ state of tumultuous 
exciteuumt Avhich pre.ce,d(‘<l the ,Te\vish War. 

^ That is, “ any s]Mo*ial ausAver to prayer.'’ 

^ 'Ay}]p Slipvxos^ “ The mail who has two souls in <*onflict Avith each othm*.” 
This striking ex])rc.ssiou occui’s only at iv. S. Rahhi Taiiclium ( A 84) 
oil Dcut. XX vd. 17 giA"(*s a dose parallel, “ Let imt tluisi^ who pray have 
two hearts, one directed to God, one to something else.” Comp. 1 Kings 
xviii. 21; Ps. xii. 2, “a double heart ’* {lit. “a lieart and a heart”); 
Eeelus. i. 28, “ Come not unto the Lord with a double heart; ” Is. ii. 12, 
“AVoehoto . . . the sinner tluit f/od/i / m’O Matt. vi. 24. “ Xo 

man can serve t-Avo masters.” The passage is imitated in “ The Shepherd 
of Hennas” [Mondid. ix. ). 

^ ’Aicarao-TaTos. A clas^>ical expression (again) found oidy in St. James 
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‘‘ But let the huTuble brother glory in liis exaltation, but the rich 
in liis humiliation,^ because as tlio flower of the grass he shall pass 
away.2 For the sun arisoth with tJie burning wiinl, and drieth tiio 
grass, and its flower fadetli away, and the beauty of its aspect 
perisheth so also shall the rich man fade away in his goings ^ 
(9-11). 

Blessed is the nuin'' who endureth tem]:)tation, for when he has 
bt‘en approved he shall receive the garland of the life‘^ which He 
])romised' to those who love Hini'^ (I-)* 

“ JiCt no one who is being tempted say, ‘ I am being tempted 
from God.’ For God is out of tln^ s])here of evils, and Hiinstdf 

{lii. 8). Goinp. Is. liv. 11, “ IosscmI Avith tempest;” 'AKaraffraarla, ui. ]() ; 
Luke xxi. 9; 1 Cor. xiv. 33, ttc. Il is om* avIio never coniiiiiK'th in mu' 
sbiy ” ( Joh xiv. 3). 

^ For the diifennit views taken of tin’s vers(‘ see ivfra, p. 43. 
Kavxarrdai is lit(‘rally ‘‘ to boast.’* Roin. ii. 17, i^'c. 

^ For tlie mctaplior, spi'clally snitabh' to the brief lift* of tloAvers in tlie 
scorching heat of Palestine, see Is. xl. 6, 7; Ps. cii. 15; Jol). xiv. *3; 

I Pet. i. 21; Wisd. ii. 12, “Let ns crown <airs(*lv(*s with rose))iids Indon^ 
they ho withered ri(‘li(‘s arc no “ unwi(h(‘ring iulierilanet* ” (1 Pet. i. 1 ) 
as the kingdom of God is. 

^ The aorist tenses show ns tin* wliole story, so to speak. Tin* haufimi 
is usually taken to mean tin* Icadhn^ or simoom, as in Jonah iv. 8; tln^ 
‘’east wind” of F]/(‘k. wii. 10; xix. 12; ‘‘tin* wind of the Lord from 
tlie wild(*rnesvs '* of Hos. xiii. 15; but may mean merely “ seorcliing 
beat;” Matt. xx. 12; Luke xii. 55. 

* Mapau$-fj(T€rcu only in Wisd. ii. 8 and Job xv. 30 ( LXX.b Tropc/ats is 
tbe best-supported reading, and alludes, ]M*rliaps, to trav(*ls for pur]»oses 
of gain, &e. (iv. 13). (A, iroplais, “ gettings.”) 

•' di/7h'>~“ non mollis nee. elfmninatus srd r/r” (Thos. Acpiin,). 

Tlierr* is no special reb reucc to albb tes (Ps. xxi. 3; Rev. ii. lO; 
Wisd. V. 10). 

^ The “ ** (as in w. A, B) is more emt>hatic than if be had inserh'd 

“ the Lord,’* and seems to show how early the Talniiidicr method of 
reference Innl liegun. 

Amor parit patiimtiam (Boiigel). 

^ aTTtipaaros o^•e^^rs hero only. It moans (1) “ untem])tod,” and (2) 

‘‘ one Avho d.oes not tempt.” Lutlior follows the Vnlgato in iinderstamliDg 
it to mean “ doos not try evil men ” {vntntatur malormn e,s/), or “ is not a 
toinpter of yvell things” ("vViclif); but this St. dames lias said already. 
It seems to moan “ lias iioil'iug to do with evil tilings,” and therefore 
• aniiot tempt men to e‘vil. (Ecumenius quotes a heathen saying, “ The 
Bivine noilf;i.*r sufperrs troubles nor can.ses them to others.” “ Why, then, 
is it said that brod did tempt Abraham in xix. ;> ? That means that 
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tempteth no one, but each is ever tempted when he is being drawn 
foith^ and enticed by his own desire.* Tlien the desire, having con- 
ceived, bears sin; but sin, wlieii full grown, brings forth death 

“Be not deceived, my brethren beloved. Every good giving 
and every perfect gift^ is from above, descending from the Father of 
the Lights, i”' with whom there is no varying nor shadow of turning.® 

He tried Abraham, not from evil motives to an evil end, but from good 
motives to a good end” tAng.). 

^ Prov. XXX. 13 (LXX.). The word may bo used of “dragging a 
prey to laud,” a.s in lldt. ii. 7(1, and .so we might take the metaj)hor to be 
one from fishing. Tlie word SeAeafd/uei'os may also moan “ enticiTig with 
a bait, ' as in 2 Pet. ii. 14, 18; Xen. Mem-, ii. 1, § (1. But tlu> further 
expansion of the metaphor shows that he is tliinkiiig of the enticement of 
the harlot Sen*3 (Prov. vii. 1(1-23), to wliich in classical and Hellenistic 
usage the words are equally applicable (lliuu. Od. tt. 294; Arist. Polit. 
V. U). Tesfam. XIT. Fatriarch. p. 702) ; and esp(‘cially Plutarch’s De Scr. 
Nun. I'indict.; “the swcudiiess of desire, like a bait (SeAea/)), (mtices 
moil.” 

- “ Xo man taketh liarm but by liiniself;” “passion becomes to each 
Ills own (jfod s'/hi eiiiqne Deus Jit dim cupido ” (Firg. .JEn. ix. 185). 

Milton expands the incdaplior into an allegory in For. Lost, ii. 745 — 
814. Lange peunts out the varying expressions of the Now Testament : 
“Sin brings forth death” (James); “death is the wages of sin” (^Panl); 
“ sin is death ” John). 

‘ This forms in lie* original a perfect hexameter, except that the last 
syllable of Sdcris is leiiglheued — 

Traaa doerts ayad^ Kal rrav riX^iov. 

On these metrical plirnses sei’t note on Hob. xii. 14. SwpTjjua only occurs in 
Rom. V. l(i. “ From abo\i^ ” (John iii. 3, 7, 31 ; xix. 11). Bishop Androwos, 
in two sermons on this t<*\t, says the ayak))] refers to the gifts of eternal 
life ; the Ivpnixa reXtuw the treasures laid up for us in otoruity. 

® By “the lights” is meant prol»ably “the heavenly bodies,” as in 
Ps. cxxxvi. 7; J(*r. iv. 23, called in (hm i. 14 which is meta- 

phorically applied to Cliristians (John v. 35 ; Phil. ii. 15). The “ Father” 
tlien means the Creator (comp. Job xxxviii. 28, “Hath the rain a 
father P”). Some oxphiin it of angels and spirits, and of Him who is 
the “Light of the worhl”(Johu ix. 5). But the question is not what 
meaning the words may be made to include, but what lueauiiig thi'y 
originally had. 

® The words are curious — iropaAAa 7 )i t) Tpoiriis anooKiaafia. The first 
word is a hapax legom-enon in the New Testamout (but see 2 Kings ix. 20, 
LXX.), and lias bi'en uudcTstood to be a technical term of astronomy, like 
parallax. But in Epictei. i. 14 it merely moans “change,” over in an 
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Because He willed it, He brought us forth by the word of truth that 
wo might be in some seiise^ a first fruit of His creatures^ (16 — 18). 

‘‘Ye know,'* iny brethren beloved. But let everyone be swift 
to listening, slow to speaking, slow to wrath. For the wrath of a 
man (av5/)i>s) worketh not the righteousness of God. Therefore laying 
aside all filthiness and superfluity of malice, receive in meekness the 
implanted word which is al)le to save your souls. ’ But prove your- 
selves doers of the word, and not hearers only, misleading yourselves 
(Col. ii. 4 ; Luke xi. 28). For if any one is a hearer of the word, and 
not a doer, this person is like a mai/’ contemplating the face of his 
birth ill a mirror. For he contemplated himself, and has gone 
away," and immediately forgot wliat kind of person he was. But 
he who has stoop(‘d down to gaze^ into a janfeot law, the law of 

astronoinioal scntoiieo ; and Plotinus s]K'aks of ‘^acdiange (7rapoAAo7);) of 
days to nights." It seems, Imwever, to have a st‘ini-t(H*]iuieal connexion 
with astronomy. ^ATroaKiacrfxa is also a ]uipa.K IvgomoHon^ and rpoval rjKfou 
means “the solstices” (see Job xxxviii, .‘3^1). however, there seems 

to bo a general allusion to the cliaiiges and revolutions of the sun, moon, 
and stars (Wisd. vii. 17 — l‘d), as compared with the sun which m‘v<*r s(d,s. 
Comp. 1 John i, 5, “God is light, aud in Him is no darkness at all;” 
Ps. cxxxix. 11. 

* atrapx'hv. The riva shows that ho is using a new metaphor. 

2 On the great theological imj)ortanc<^ of this verse — all the more 
noticeable i)ecnus(‘ the Epistle is predominantly practical — see iw/ru, }>. 48. 

3 The true reading seems to he brre. A, B, 0 (Heh. xii. 17 ; Eph. v. 5). 
Its very abruptness probai)ly causrd tlie variations of t]u‘ MSS. 

Ecelus. V. 11: “Be swift to Jiear .... and with patience gnve 
answer;” “ Thou hast two ears aud one monib ” (Riickertb QSeumonius 
here quot(;s the proverb that “ no one (‘ver r<‘j)(*nt('d of having })e(‘u silent,” 
and everyone will be reminded of the proveri), “Speech is silvern. Silence 
is golden ” fProv. xiii. J, Ac,; Ecch v, 2)— Pliilo has tluj phrase, “slow to 
benefit, swift to injure.” The J(‘ws were ever “slow to hear” (Heb. v. 
11 ; X. 25). 

^ It is able, for it is a, power of God (Rom. i. 16). Without it they are 
unable, wlietlior }»y <»utward works (as Pliarisees said) or by dotormiuatioii 
of will (as Sadduc<‘(is said) to be sav»ML On €^</)ctos, see p. 46. 

^ aydp\. Some have referred tlie term to the comparative carelessness 
of men in looking at mirrors (1 Cor. xiii. 12; Wisd. vii. 26; Eccliis. xii. 
12), but it is doubtful wiiether St. James intends any sjxicial distinctive- 
ness in the word (see \<^rs 8 -12). 

7 & 7 reAr?Au 06 i/, per/. Tiio toiiscs make the imago more graphic. 

^ The tnie meaning of iiic word will be smm by a reference to Luke xxiv. 
12- “Stooping down and looking in”; Ecclns. xiv. 2J; John xx. 5 , 11 ; 

1 Pet. i. 12 (s(*e iho note on that vorso). Doubtless St. James thought, 
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liberty,^ and has stayed to .£?azc,^ jiroviiif^ himself not a hearer wlio 
forgets, hut a doer who works, lie sliall he blessed in his doing’** 
(19--25). 

“If any .one fancies that he is ‘religious’^ while he is not 
bridling Ids tongue (iii. 2, 3), hut is deceiving his own heart, this 
man’s religious service is profitless. A religious service pure and 
undefiled*’ before our Ood and Father is this - to take can) of orphans 
and widows in their atiiiction (Ex. xxii. 22 — 21 ; Acts vi. 1), to keep 
himself uns])otttHl from the world”*’ (20, 27). 

in passing, of the Cli<‘ru))iiii bending down over flie Ark as f hough to 
gazo continually on the rcvelafion of God’s will in the moral law. Seti 
on this word Coleridg(? to Jlfjt action, p. 1.5), “A more happy and 

f(weiblo word could not luive been chosen to express the nature and ulti- 
mate object of r(‘tlection.” 

^ “ Legum sftrvi sumus ut liheri esse possimus ” (Cie.V We have stMui 
already fhat St. Jamiis’s id(‘al of the Law is jiot ihal of Moses (Acts xv. 
10; Gal. V. 1, but comp. Ps. xix. S -1 h, Imt fliat of tlie S('rmon on the 
Mount (ii. 8; v. 12; John viii. 32), the law of the Spirit (Rom. viii. 2), 
th(^ law of faith (Koiii. iii. 27). 

Notice the an1ith(*sis, Trapaweij/as, irapajut/'j^a?, ovk aKpoari]S iTn\r}(Tixoavur)s, 
as against Karevd-qcrev^ air^XijXvOiyj tir^Kadero. 

^ “ Tit ipsa actio sit l)(‘atitudo " (SchiieckenburgeiM. 

^ &p 7 j(TK€ia means ritual siwviee, extcuaial ohs(‘rvan(M‘ ; ** gay nUijiona, full 
of pomp and gold” (Aets xxvi. 5), whieh (as we se(‘ from Col. ii. 18, 
the only other ])lace where tlu' word oeeurs in tlie New Testament) have 
a ])erpetua] tendency to ilegt iierat«* into snperlluous and self-satisfying 
human ordinanees {e^h\oOpT)aK€la), and even, to use the IxJd coinage of 
a later writer, i&iXo-nkpwfTudpy)(TKila. It is the peril and disease' of the i‘x- 
ternally virtuous -viee corru]»ting virtue itself into pride aud intoh'ranee. 
Hence the Qpr\(TKos is oiu' wlio plumes himstOf on his outward service. 
Tliis paragraph illustrates the “slowness to >peak,” as tlu^ last did the 
swiftne.ss to h(*ar.” Obtru.siveiu'.ss in talk is a natural ciuisecpumce of 
a spurious ri'ligiou. 

The Jewish notion of ddihuueiit was very diiTcrent - Jolin wiii. 28; 
Lev. V. 3, and pa.s.s*/a/ ; com]). Ecclus. xxxv. 11). For “ the fatherless and 
widows” (where “n'spmd of per.sons " is also allude<l to\ auJ for tlie 
gt‘neral tln)ught, comj)are Mark vii. 20 23; Luke \i. 10. 

St. James would feel tliis duty all the more keoi/y. and would feel 
that this^ and not the iMU’formance of outward religious duties was what 
God really desiival, becau.se the day had been wlieii he roo was of the world, 
for wliich reason the world which habal Christ had not liated him t^Johii 
vii. 7). By “ the world” is here meant everything in the world, and in 
the worldly life which tempts to sin (^1 Tim. vi. 1 1). With this thought 
compare John xvii. 15; 1 Tim. v. 22 With the general thought of the 
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I have broken the chapter into brief sections to 
indicate as far as possible the transitions of thought. 
Special difficulties of expression are, I hope, sufficiently 
elucidated in the appended notes, and the very literal 
translation will show what I believe to be tlie best 
reading and construction. ^,1;^ there are one or two 
general points in the chapt^ which re(iuire notice. 

i. It will be observed that St. Janies begins at once 
with the subject of temptation, using the word in its 
broadest sense of all forms of trial. It includes both 
outward persecution — from Avhich the Churches of scat- 
tered Jews, whether converted or unconverted, were 
always liable, from the common hatred which Pagans 
felt for them — and tho.se inward temptations which are 
often closely connected with outward circumstances. 
St. James shows his readers how to turn these tempta- 
tions into blessings, by making them a source of patient 
endurance, and so using them as the lire which purges 
and tests the line gold. For the Christian should aim 
at such perfection ‘ (i. 2 — 4). 

ii. Now for jicrfection he needs wisdonP most of all ; 
and if he lacks this wisdom he has only to ask for it 
from One whose gifts are absolute and graeious (i. 5). 

iii. Yet it is useless to ask without faith in Him to 


paragrapli coin]), xxxv. 2 : “ He tliat recpiitetli a ^ood turn, offercth 

fin(5 dour; and lie Miat givoth alms, sacrificeth praise.” The same thouglit 
is found both in Scripture (Dcrt. x, 12; Ps. xl. 7 ; xx\ 17 ; 1 Sam. xv. 22 ; 
Mic. vi. b* -J); Ho.s. vi. <• ; x’i. {'(*.} and in heatlion writers. 

^ T]i( 3 Christiari dine iit “ .iuranco,” not at “ ajiatliy,” as tho Stoic 
did. His endiimnce lias “ a .snblioicr origin, a milder cliaracter, a greater 
duration, a iiio’- glorious fruit ” (Van Oosiorzee). 

The liistory of the next b*\v y» ars shows lur.r d'^i'ply tlie JoWvS needed 
tliis wisthdf!. “Wif loin is justified of lier children” (Matt. xi. 19);- 
‘'and filie abode not at Jerusalem, but with tlie Christians who tied in 
time to JVlJa.” 
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whom the petition is addressed, and without faitli that 
it will be granted. Siicli faithless prayers can only 
arise from a wavering disposition, a Avant of stability, 
a want of whole-heartedness, a dualism of life and 
aim (i. 0 — 8). 

iv. Then comes an apparently sudden transition of 
exhortation to rich and poor.^ That the transition was 
not so sudden in the mind of the writer is shown by his 
connecting particle. The man of two souls,'’ he says, 
“is restless in all his ways ; hut let the humble brother 
rejoice.” The unexpressed connexion seems to be, 
“ Now, what is the cause of this spiritual distraction 
and instability? Does it not arise from worldliness? 
Well, ye cannot scm* God and ^lammon. If, then, any 
brother be poor and humble, let him rejoice in his 
exaltation. Tor if he tuke it rightly his eartlily 
humiliation is liis true dignity. He is enjoying the 
l)eatitude of poverty. It is something like the thought 
oxnressed so tersely by our great philosopher," “ Pros- 
perity is the blessing of the Old Testament, Adversity 
is the blessing of the Ncav” (i. 9). 

V. “But the rich,” he adds, “in his humiliation.” 
The meaning of these words is not clear. It lias even 
been supposed by some that the words “ rich ” and 
‘‘poor” are used in this Hpistle in a metaphorical sense.' 

* So in Slioiiioth Rabha (§ 31, / 1*J9) w»^ fiivl, “ IUosshI is tlio mail 
who stands in his Icmiitatioti ; for tlirn* is no man whom (b>d dors not inj. 
Ho tries the rich, to seo if thoy will opm tludr liitiids to tliopoor; Ho 
tricti the poor, to seo if tlioy will not murmur,” X:o. 

® Li)rd Bacon. 

^ Tiau^o thinks tliat by ‘Mho brethnni of low dojrroo ” ar(' nume Jews 
and Jowisli Christians, ami by IIk rich tho (Unit lies ; for, lio says, tlu‘ rich 

\V3 have always l>oon kind ti' iho pm)r. I think I \m\o already uiol tliis 
ditliouliy It is sundy exlnivairant to siu Miat *Mbo rich man with a 
gold ring and splendid garment demotes the proud Ehionitish Jowisli 
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Another discussion turns on the question whctlier by “the 
rich ” we are liere to understand rich Christians, or rich 
Jews and Gentiles. I feel convinced that the words are 
to ho understood in their primary meaning. As I have 
already explained, St. James is not thinking of Gentiles 
at all, and is drawing jio marked distinction between 
Jews and Christians. A further question is, are we to 
Tinderstand this phrase hortatively in the sense of “ but 
let the rich man boa.st in his humiliation,” or as a con- 
trast, “ but the rich man rejoices or glories in that which 
is in reality his humiliation”?^ In the one case it is an 
exhortation to the rich man as to what he oitfjhi to do ; 
in the other a censure upon him for what he dooH. 
Neither interpretation is without dilHculty, but on 
the whole the meaning seems to be that worldliness, 
with the temptations which it brings, is full of dan- 
gers. Poverty and riches stand in God’s estimation in 
reverse positions. Humble poverty is true wealth. 
Pampered wealth is neal poverty.” Let the poor brother 
glory in the beatitude of poverty ; it is a gift of God. 
'J'he rich brother, then, is worse otf, is in a AVors(‘ 
position, than he — his riches are his humiliation in the 
heavenly order, for they are a tenq)tation to which he 
is only too liable to succumb ; they tend to make him 
more of a worldling, less of a Christian. Such views 
belong to the so-calUd Ebionitism of St. James. But 
the opinions of the Lbionite.s were due to the falsehood 

Oliristian his riv-t of the Jeivtsh CoiummU i!), wliile the poor 

Hum, with a vile (h criht's the Ceiitile Christian” [Introd. p. 27). 

Tills is to iiiirodu^!^*, into N<*\v exegesis faiieies horrowed from 

Lessing mm.I Swift. 

' 4'his would resemble Phi!, iii. 10, “whose glory is in their shilling” 
('oni|>:tr* Ihe sa.vjig of about man — “CJoire et ridnit do T Uni vers, 

s'ii se v’GUe, je 1 abaisso ; s’il s'abaisse, jo le vaiite." 

- Mat * . V. d. 
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of extremes. Neither is wealth in itself a sin, nor 
poverty in itself a virtue. They are conditions of life 
in which God has placed us, each liable to its own, and 
each to different temptations. But as regards those 
days — perhaps as regards all periods — riches were liable 
to severer temptations than poverty. In the teaching 
of St. James we recognise, not the exaggerations of 
Ebionitism, but the impression left by the sermons 
and parables of Christ ' (i. 10). 

vi. And the reason why the rich brother should glory 
in the humiliation which the world regards as his 
enviable superiority is that reason which Isaiah had so 
excpiisitely expressed, and to which St. Peter also refers." 
It is the transitoriness of riches.'’ Often, even in 
this brief life, they make themselves wings and fly 
away. But they must always pass away with the fading 
flower of life ; not even the poorest fragment of them 
can be held by the relaxing hand of death. Is that a 
C( ndition to glory in, which Christ showed to be sur- 
rounded with peri!, and which must soon become like 
a withered blossom in a dead man’s hand? (i. 11). 

vii. But whether our trial comes in the form of 
wealth or of poverty it becomes a beatitude if it works 
in us the spirit of patiemt endurance. And here it is 
necessary for St. James to introduce a strong caution. 

^ Matt., xxiii. 12 ; Luke xiv. 1 1 : xviii. 14. Tlio cominoiior view of the 
clauso is “ Lot tlio rich uiaii rejoico tvluin he in huimliatcd by tlio " .S 2 )()i]iiig’ 
of his goods ’’ (Hob. x. ^41. But (1) this loss of wcaltii liapijotis only to a 
fow. (‘2'i Ho is tlirougliout addressing *• rich men,” who aro in tho f\ill 
flower of tlieir x>rosi)erity. 

* Is. xl. 6; 1 Pot. i. 24 (cojnii- Matt. vi. ItO; xiii. 26). 

^ Some itifor tho passage cliielly to reverse,.) in life. “ Tho rich man, 
overtaken by jtidgment, jK'rishe.- in the midst of his doings and pursrits, as 
tho flower, in th)' midst of its blessings, fal!.;.i victim to the scorching heat 
of tho sun ” (Huther). 
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The word which he has used for temptation is capable 
of two meanings — trial in the sense of a difficult and 
painful test {atloersa paH ) ; and trial in the sense of 
strong impulse to sin {mails ad di‘f actionem soUicifari). 
In the first sense it conies from God; it is a part of 
His providential ordering of our lives. In the second 
sense it by no means comes from God.^ When a man 
])leads, as men have so often done, that “ God has made 
them so or that “ the llesh is weak,” or that “ God 
for a moment d(!serted them ^ wlien they say that 
they have done wrong because they could not do other- 
wise when they contend that ea(;h man is practically 
no better than an automaton, and that his actions are 
the inevitable— and therefore irresjionsiblo — result of the 
conditions by which he is surrounded — they are trans- 
ferring to God the blame of their mi.sdoings. “The 
fooli.shness ol' man perverteth his way, and his heart 


^ The liistory of tomplatioii, .‘;ays Bede, ( 1 1 Suo^ji(«\siiGii ; (2) Dolight ; 
(.*>) C\)iisoiit. is <if tlu‘ (*u(‘iny, and coiisi^rit from our 

own frailty. Tf the hirtli of a wront^ aclion follows tin' <loliL'lit, of the 
Loart. tlie onomy loaves us as :\ violor, and wo are liaUh^ to dt'alh.” laist 
is tln^ mother of siii, sin the motlior of doatli, tin' sinner the pan ‘lit of both ” 
(iViaokiiij^lil ). 

- St, Baul deals with tlii« (pn'slion — ‘‘‘Why doth Ho yet find fault? 
For wln> hatli r('sist<‘d Hi > will?” (Hoin. ix. ll>.) 

“ “Seems then anyri'coss? ft is we forsake Him; not He us (Jor. 
ii. ]7) ” (Bislio]) Amlr(!Wosl 

* Idle uidiaj'py Henry II., shorfiy before his d('ath. passionatidy 
exelaiined to <’od, “ Sinet' ddiou hast taken from mo the town 1 loved best 
... I will have my reveiop' on Thee too, I will roh d’hee of that tliinpf 
Thou It. vest m ist i,. m< ’’ • m' Ureeirs liifst. of AW/Z. 1. p. 1 S] ). TJioro 
can lx; little donhf, that iSt. damos had in his mind a ma^nifieent p/issag'O 
of Ecelns. xv. 11 - 17, “ Say not thou, ‘ [t is Ntrongh the Lord that f. fell 
away : ’ for t hou oughU'st not to do the things t hat Hi' haloth. Say not thou 
‘ Hi^ lialii caus 'd me to err/ for I le hath no need of tliii sinful man. . . . He 
hath ■«('! lire and wab?r bi'foro tlioe : stretcdi fortli thy hand unto whether 
thou will. Before man is life and death, and whether him likoth, shall be 
given him.” 
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frcttetii against the Lord.”^ The doctrine of fatalism 
is but a poor and false excuse for crime.'^ When pas- 
sively accepted it paralyses every nerve of moral effort ; 
when it takes the form of materialism, and poses as 
the final result of science, it lays the axe at the root 
of every motive by which men rise to the dignity of 
free and moral beings. Men become the children of 
God by obedience to II is laws, resulting not from 
neeessitv, but choice. And so Ht. James gives the true 
genesis of sin. It sjirings from lust — desire — the //cAscr- 
ha-ra, or evil impulse, which plays so large a part in 
later .b-wish literature. This is to each soul the harlot- 
temptress which draw's him forth from the safe shelter 
of innocence, entices him, and bears the evil offsjiring 
of committed sin. Hut the bad genealogy ends not 
there. Sin, too, grows to maturity, and the offspring of 
her incestuous union is death (i. 1~ — 15). 

viii. No, (lod is not the author of evil; it is only 
every gooi} gilt wdiich comes from Him. “(iod is 
always in the meridian.’'* He dwells in the avk- 
airepov, in the light whereof there is no eventide, the sun 
whereof knows no tropic. No darkness can tlow from 
the fountain of that unchanging ISun, which is not 
liable to the ])araliax and eclipses of the heavenly 
bodies which He has luade.' And then, in one singu- 
larly pregnant clause which — although in this respect 

‘ Prov. six. 3. 

- It was familiar to St. Jaimes for. as J(».s(‘])]!us says, it was a doclrine 
of tlio Pbiiri.st‘(‘s {Anit. xviii. J. § o; li. 7 . ii. S, § Iti. AWtstt'iii. 

* “ Thouf^Ji tlio li^»‘Jits of <*11 liax* tlioir jiarallaxes, yt a ‘ tlit* aii^ols 
of heaven He found not stea<lfastnest; in them ' (.)ob iv. IS); ^\('i ft-r God, 
He is vsuhjeei to none of tlieiii. He is 'Ego sum qtu sum ’ lEx. iii. .It), 
tlnit is, saith Malaelii, ‘ hJgo Eons ct non. mutor (^Mal. iii. (>). We eve not 
wiiat we were awhile siiico, what wc siiall h * awhile after, scarce what wti 
are ; for every luomcni makes us vary. With God it is nothing so. He 
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it stands somewhat isolated — shows how little the 
practical tendency of tlie author was dissevered from 
deep dogmatic insight, he tells us of God’s most perfect 
gift to us. He tells us that wc need a new life ; that 
God by one great act has bestowed it upon us ; that 
this act sprang from His own free will and choice 
that the instrument of tliis new birth was the word 
of truth, ^ the Divine revelation of God to man, wliich, 
of course, requires faith in them that hear it; that the 
result of this new birtli is our dedication as the first 
fruits of a sacrificial gift”^ which shall only be comple- 
ted with the oflering up of all God’s creatures. Thus 
ill one brief sentence he concentrates many solemn 
truths, and even by tlie one word, ‘'of His own will” 
(/3ou\T]d€U)y he repudiates alike the dangerous fatalism 
of the Pharisees, and the arrogant assertion of the 

is tliat Ho is; He is aud ciiaiigotli not” (Jlishop Andrewiis, Serin, iii. 374; 
John viii. 58). 

^ God is ilio cause of His own mercy. “ (Jnd(; seqniiur natiiralo 
esse Doo bcncfaccrc ” (Calvin). 8(‘0 Jolin i. 13; 1 Pot. i. 23. ^ov\riOfls, 
“voluniato aniaiitissima, liborriinji, pnrissima, foccundissima ” (1 John i. 
13; 1 Pot. i. 3). ’A 7 r€KUT](Tfj/, Ok* aiititlic.sis to th(^ a-rraKvei of sin, in vor. 17, 
“ Ipso Deus P<dris ct matrix loco eat"' (Boiigol) (Rom. viii. 15; Gal. iii. 
26; IPct. i. 23). 

2 John xvii. 17, “Sanctify thoin by Tliy trutli. Thy word i.s Truth,’*' 
1 Pot. i. 23, “ Having been born again by the word of tlio Living God.’* 
It is the on ni valent to tlio Go.spol (2 Tim. ii. 15; Ej>h. i. 13). “ The lying 
word of the serpent lias corrujited us, h.,t the true word of God makes us 
good again ” v 1 uther). Hero and (d.sinvlicrc, some (e.y. Athanasius) giv(^ 
to “ the Word ” its specific Joliaiiiiiiic .souse, and interpret it of Christ, tho 
Divine Logos, No doubt ’t may bo lande to bear tins meaning in this and 
many other passaj.* s; l- .t ■ tins Jotter was Jiddrossed lo tho Jews of tJio 
Dispersion, of wJneu many iiad no Alexandrian training or Alexandrian 
symj>afhi(3S, tho qin^stion is, (1) Would tJiey so have imdorstood it P and, 
therefotv , {-') Did 8 t. James inknui it so to bo undepstoodP 

‘First-fruit” (see Lw. x.iii. 10; Dout. xwi. 2; 1 Cor. xv. 22; xvL 
15 ; Hi xiv. 4^ Christ is the true first-fruit, and then we in Him (Rom. 
viii. TJ~ 22 ). See a valuable note of Wioshiger, wJio was the first to call 
due attention to iiie depth aud importance of tjiis verse. 
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Sacldiicees tliat salvation lies witliiii the power of our 
own unaided will (i. 16 — 18). 

ix. They know this ; but let them apply it — let them 
listen to this word of truth, hearing more, speaking 
less, wrangling not at all. Passionate fanaticism does 
not help forward God’s righteousness. It deceives 
itself when it brings into God’s service that impure 
mixture of human evil.^ The Gospel is meant to be 
used lor our own sanctilication, not to be abuscid to 
(juarrelsorneness with others. God’s word, implanted 
in tlie heart, “ is powerful to save, but the condition of 
its pt.wer is its mock reception. It recpiires steady, 
earnest contemplation, not a mere hasty passing gaze. 
There were many, both Jews and Christians, who were 
absorbed in outward service^ — who were cont(mt with 
endless ablutions and purifications, and not with what 
is true, pure, unspotted, and undehled ; who made' long 
prayers, and yet dev^iured widows’ houses. Put all 
service is Iruitiess if it does not lead a man to relrain 
from bitter words, Tlu‘ only pure and perfect ritual is 
active love,^ and a fri'edom from the contagions of the 
world’s slow stain.” 

^ “ Puri us sine iru lit” Therein ahvtiys a genu of the 

ailieistical lu tho heat of fnnaiieism fNitselo, as in Jonah's, “ I do well to 
bo angry.” Laiigo o])ser\«‘s iliat SinuMui aud Lovi, the ane(‘^tv»r> of ilie 
Jews ill fanaticism, Avert di.sa}>j)roved by Jaeob xx\i\. Cn, hut after- 

wards u])lield as patitu’iis i^JiiditJi ix. 20). 

^ P('rhaps an allusion to the Parable of the Sower, and so parallel Avith 
Matt. xiii. 2a. Tho word e»uly oecurs in Wisd. xii. 10. In elassio 

Greek it means also “ innate, biii this dot's iiv»l I’liriiish so simple ,a 
nioaning, though it may be eompar«*d with siieJi passagt's as Col. ii. W, “as 
ye have received Christ, so walk ye in Him.” 

bee Dr. Mozh?y’s admiraiilo .sermon outlie Pharist'es. “ Qiii erassiora 
vitia oxuorunt, Imie morlio suid ut plurimum obnoxii ” i^CaU in). 

* Comp. Tobit i. lO, 17. 

‘‘ Tho outward service {epria-Ktia) of ancient religion, the rites, cere- 
e 
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He proceeds, in the second cliapter, to rebnke the 
respect of persons/ the worldly partialities, which are 
so alien to "'the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Lord of the S'lory/’*'’ That faith teaches before all 
things the Fatlierhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man. Since in (Jod’s sight all are equal — since in the 
eye of flis Church the greatest princess is but "this 
woman/’ and the proudest emperor but "this man” — 
was it not most unworthy to thrust o])pressive dispari- 
ties into projuinenee in a wrong place by ushering the 
gold-ringed maiv' in the bright dress into the b(^st seStt 
in the synagogue, ‘ while tluw made the squalidly 
dressed pau])er‘ stand anywh(U*e, or thrust him down 
into a seat on the floor. When ye acted thus, " did ye 


irioTii(^s <M‘n‘nioiii;i] vosfnu'iits of flic old law, had morality for thoir 
sul)staii<M*. TIh'v won' th<' hdtor of which morality was tlio s])irit; the 
(‘iiiijfttia of wlii(*h juorality was the UM'aiiiiig. But. moj'ality itself is tin* 
sorvicM} and (M'romoiiial exterior, Opyiatuia) of tho Christian religion” 

(Coh'rid^o, Aiih to R( Ih rlion, AjAf. xxiii'. 

’ Ciii'ionsly ('iioijo’li th«‘ d’almnd says, “ Cod is a r('sp<‘<*t(*r of jx'rsons,’’ 
Num. vi. 'Jtl ( Bi'rarhotli, f. Ir.. 

" Lii- “ of our Lord dosus (’hrist, of the tdory." l^'iit^ol takes tlie two 
words in a])])ositioii — lp.<<r (In'isfus dlrotvr, ij ^o^a, Gloria^ The 
Shocliinali was a Jewish name for tin* JMos«^iah, but it is better, as in the 
FI. V., to understand it as “tlu* Lord of the i^Iory ” (eomp. Jolin xvii. 
Tlie title lien* implit's the nttm* obliti'ration, by comparison, of petty 
eartlily distinctions. 

The ostentation of ^old rin^s was a fasbion of this e])oeli, and Roman 
fops wore theni even ineon\eni»*ntly larp:«*, (Juv. i. t28, .‘10 ; Mart. xi. 00), 
six on eaeb fin^»‘er. Cueian (Honni. I’J) sjieaks of Avearinuf si\t(H>n lieavy 
rin^s. -‘All fiMiru’s ai-i* load- d with rinijfs ’’ ( lOin, 7/. K, xxxiii. 0). 

* ‘‘A syiiM'/orriie ” is, on tin whole*, the best supported reading 
(h*, B, 0). The passage i^ not a meii* ’•eJuiki* to “sexton rud»*ness.’' If 
illustrat(?s faitldc' '. jiartialoy ])y a common instance, and this desire for 
promin(*7)C(^ was hr- U'ely oeveioped among the Ji'ws (Matt, xxiii. 0). Chris- 
tians preJiahly us< d Jeiwish synagogues (as St. Paul did) as long as tlu'V 
were jicvinidesl to do so. 

' No d-mot “ gold rings '’and squalid ap]>arel 'Zeeh. iii. 3, 4; Rev. xxii 
11) nj;jv oe used >yniI.olieally, but to understand this jiassage asan alleg iry 
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not doubt in yourselves,^ and did ye not sliow wicked 
reasonings as judges ? ” It shows doubt to act as 
tliougli Christ luid never promised Ills kingdom to the 
poor, rich in faitli and wicked reasonings to argue 
mentally that the poor muM ho less worthy ot* honour 
than the rich. It is the evil schism in the heart 
wliich leads to this evil judgment in the life. And was 
not this a strange method of judging, when it was the 
rich who played the lord over them, dragged them into 
lavv-c()‘irts,*‘^ and hlasphemed the fair name l)y which 
they were named It were nobler to fulfil the royal 
law,*^ Love thy neighbour as thyself,'’ and so to treat 
all, w’. ether rich or poor, with (‘qua! courtesy. Not to 
act thus is sin. They must not regard such sin as 
unimportant. Then^ is in Clod’s law a uniform soli- 

of «^xcliisiv(‘iinss towards Gt'iifilos Lango doos), is very far- 

fottdi' d. Notice tin* [>ictun's<jue aiditlu\s(‘s — 

Ydu — sii ~lior(‘ 'lioiioiifahly (near liu* coilVr wirndi lield iho Law). 

st(ind — i.li(*rt'---uiid<.‘r iiiy footse)i)l of and licaring’, near 

ilio door). 

Evt‘ii in. courts vd' law the Jewish rule was that (to show the porfoct 
iiupartiality of the law) hoik suitors, wliotlicr ricli or poor, should sit, or 
both sta»:d. 

1 dietcpifijjrc. ‘‘ Douht ” 's the ordinary inoaiiin If of diaKplvopLui^ as in i. 6* ; 
and tlicrt^ is no reason to eiiano’c it lu re into “ inako dilfeivncos, or judge/’ 
etc. (Matt. xxi. 21; Acts 20; Rom. iv. 20, etc.). 

2 Matt. V. Luko Ni. 20. 

Acts vii. 12; xvii. 12; xviii. 5; xix. JS. 

' Idtorally ‘‘wliich was invoked over you" (Ideut. xxviii. 10, tdc. ; Jer. 
xtv, 0; A. 111 . ix. 12; lleh. xi. ItO, /.c.,lhe name of Christ. Cliristians wi‘n* 
called ot XpKTTov (1 Cor. ill. 2J). Nominal Cliristians, however rich, could 
hardly iiav^o vent ured to “ hla,s]du*me,'‘ or “ s]H‘a.k in jnriously of," the name 
of Christ. St. Jrmes must lie pas-^iiig in thought to rich Ji'ws, Saddiiccaii 
oppressors, (dc. (Acts iv. 1, (>, i.hough he include the conduct 

of rich Christians which cautfcd (’‘liri.st's name to he hlaspliomed among the 
Gentiles, as the Jews caused Cod’s name to be (Rom. ii. 21; ccmi). 2 Sam. 
xii. 14). 

^ A royal law, because tlie la st of all Jaws- a king of laws. *• Love is 
the fidtilmeiit {Tr\-fipwpLa) of the " (Rom. xiiL 10). 

6 ^ 2 
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darity, and one God made all the law. To break one 
commandment is to break all/ for it is to violate the 
principle o£ obedience, just as “ it matters not at wbat 
particular point a man breaks bis way out of an en- 
closure, if he is forbidden to go out of it at all.”^ Every 
separate commandment has the same Divine source. The 
sum total of all commandments is that law of liberty'' 
by which we shall be judged. That judgment shall be 
merciless to the merciless.' And then he adds, with 
an emphasis all the more foi'cible from its bi’evity and 
abruptness : “ Mercy ” — whether iu the heart of God or 
of man — “ glories ov'cr judgment (ii. 1 — D3). 

The passage that follows is the famous 2)assage 
about justification by works : — 


“Wlmt is tlin acl vantage, my hretliven, if any say that he has 
faith, but hath not works Is the faith able to save Jiiin But 
if a brother or a sister bt) naked, and lacking tln^ day’s food, and one 


^ “ lie wlio ()})serves but one |)r(‘(*e]»t, secures for himself an advocate 
(Parklit, or Parnclele), and 1 m‘ wlio eoiniiiits one sin procures for himself an 
accuser” (Pirke Aviflli, iv. lo). 

- “ A garment is torn tliougli you oidy tak«) away one piece of it; a 
hiirmoiiy iu music is spoiled if only one voice he out of tuu(» ” (Stark<‘). 

® St. .lames is tliinkiug of the fre(i S(‘rviee of the will to Christ’s pun? 
moral law, uot of the law “ whicli gimdereth to )>oiidage,” and enforces 
incessant rostricMons on niiwilliiig souls (Gal. iv. 10, 24), whicli was a yoke 
which neither lliey nor tlu'ir fathers had been able to b(‘ar (Acts xv. 10). 

* Matt. yii. 1. 

^ This is a great hiw of tlie moral kingdom. It applies alike to God and 
to men. ’Tis iniglitiiLst iu tlr- mightiest. It is tln^ reason why Cliristiaii 
universality is bet lev than .ludaising exclusiveness; why the geniality, 
lov(‘, and brightness of the (iosped is better than the gloomy hatred of the 
Talmud; why tolerance is better than the Inquisition ; wdiy philanthropy 
is nobler than smisual egotism (see Lange, p. 78). 

® Comp, ov yap n<piiK'i](r€i riva rh \4yciv aWa rh 'KOiklv' 4 k iravrhs oZv 
rp6rrov /foA^i €pycoi/ (Chilli. Horn,. 'Hi. 7). 

^ Not if il he the faith tliat St. James has in view, wliich is hero merely 
a iheoretii utlly vrfJiodo ; hehefj not a vital faith. Sindi a faith cannot save 
such a niau. Vital faith carries in itself the auiinaiing princiiile froiu 
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of you should say, ‘ Go in peace warm yourselves and feed your- 
selves,' but ye give them not the necessaries of the body, what is the 
advantage 12 So also faith, if it have not works, is dead in itself.'* 
Yea, some one may say^ [quite fairly], ‘Thou hast faith and I have 
works. Show me thy faith without the works’ - which you cannot 
do — ‘ and 1,’ who do not pretend to hedieve in the possibility of such a 
faith, ‘will,’ very easily, ‘show thee my faith by my works ’ ” (ii. 11-18). 

Assuming that the Solifidian — the heliever in the 
possibility of an abstract faith which can show no works 
as an evidence of its existence — is thus refuted, St. James 
pi'occeds to refute him still farther: — “ 'L'hon helievest 
that Grod is one.’"'"’ ft was the proud boast of the Jew, 


wliicli won s must emminlo. Tlie whole argiinieui is aim(‘d at those Anti- 
iiomians who said, “ If you have faith, it matters little how you live *’ 
(J(u\ la Mich. iii. 5). 

' Such a j)artiiig beiK'dieiion would, Avithont some aeconipauying help, 
he as incongruous a mock(‘ry as Claudius’s r(‘])ly of Arete ” to the 
gladiators’ Morlturl tc mlidamHn'*'' (Judg. xviii. d ; 2 Kings xv. 9; Lk. 
vii. 50, viii. IS), Similarly, Plauhis has “ Of what use is your benevolent 
language if your help is dead ?” (Epidir. i 2, 13l. 

St. JanK*'^ uses au illustration of what faith leads io. tvhich he borrows 
from the tca<*hing rf COirist (Matt. xxv. 25 — Mb. 

Just as the .'ompa:;sion is dead and ns<dess if it be that of 

'• The sluggard Pity's vision-W(‘aving tribe, 

Who sigh foi wrctelietluess yel slniii the wretclu'd, 

Nursing in souk’ delicious solitmh' 

Their dainty loves and slothful sympathies” — (Coleridge.) 

so faith is dead and useless- if it (h) not work by love. “ No spirit, if no 
work [Spertnim ed, non spirt ft(s); a flying shadow it is ; a spirit it is not, 
if work it do not. Having wherewith fo do good, if y’^oii do it not, talk not 
of faith, for you hav(* no faith in you if you hav<‘ wherewith to show it 
and show it not” (^Bj). Andrewes). 

^ ’AAA* ipei Tts, is something in St. Paurs manner ( 1 Cor. xv. 35 ; Roin. 
ix. 19). The interloentor is not here, however, an objector, but a Gentile 
Christian, wlio makes a perfectly true criticism of the worthh*ssness of an 
idle orthodoxy (see Tert. /)e Pon<?7. hi. “Faith,” says Luther, “is the 
mother who gives birth to the virtues as her children.” And St. Paul 
presses the same truth quite as clearly .as St. James (Rom. ii. 12). 

® emphatic; f /ion, as distinguished from the lu'atlien. Tlio Jews 
had learnt Credere Dexim, and Credere Deo, but not (according to St. 
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who, among all the nations of antiquity, gloried in 
being a monotheist. 

Excellent so far ; tlie donions also believe and sLudder.^ Bub 
wilt thou recognise, O vain inan,“ that faith apart from works is 
idle?^ Abraham, our father — was he not justified by works, 
when he otfered up Isaac his son upon the altar I* Dost tliou see 
that faith wrought with his' works, ^ and by works the faith was 
perfected And the Scripture was fulfdled whicli says," ‘But 
Abraham believed (lod, and it was reckoned unto him for righteous- 
ness, and he was called the Eriend of (^lod/'^ Ye s(ie that by works a 

Augustine's distinction) Credere in Venni. ^fliis shows that St. James is 
thinking of some sort of v<‘rlml orthodoxy, not of s]>e(*ifie Cliristian faith. 
The TJnityof (lod was tli (3 very first and imist im]>ortant belief of Jnd;iism. 
Tlie first line of the Talmud begins with disenssing it ; it was daily rejieated 
in the Shtmd (Dent. vi. 4), to which, as to all their obs(‘rvanc(‘s. tlui J(‘ws 
attaclied most (‘xtravagant virtue. Thus they said that the fires of (h‘henna 
would bo cooled for liim wlio r(*peated it witli attrition to its very letters. 
To this they attaclied Hah. ii. t. All th(‘ fine things whicli th(‘y called 
hapardes (CTCrr), th(.i “ (lanhui,'” or “ Paradise, ” turned on tin*. TTnity of 
(xod. Akhiva was suprcmiely bles.sed because ho dii'd uttmlng th(‘ word 
“ Ouc’’ infrn, p. 8«»'). 

^ This uniepK' and uu(‘xpe(*t(‘d word {(ppla-aoviri, liorrercunt) comes in 
•witli great rledorical and ironic force. It explains tho horror of physical 
antipathy. Eor the /or/, sim* Matt. viii. 29; Mark ix. 20, 20. “The 
sarcasm lies in tho fact itself. Formally, it only Hashes out in tin* splendid 
Ka( ” (Lange). 

* Tho Hebrew Npp, llaca (Matt. v. 22 1. Some think that this objur- 
gation is aimed at St. Paul ! Apostli*s did not s])(‘ak of each other in the 
language of mod rn ridigious controviu-sy (see Pirke Avoth, i. 17). 

^ ap77i, B, C. 

^ St. Paul does not refer to this a<*t, which is indeed only allud(*d to 
in Heb. xi. 17 (and Y^isd. x. 5), but to the faith which Abraham had shown 
forty years before. ^ “ Operosa fuit non oiioaa (Calvin). 

® “ Faith aid'ul in tho com]>.ction of tin? work, and tlie work aided in the 
completion of the faith ” (Lange). “ His faith Avas completed, not that it 
had been imjierfect, but that it was consummated in the oxerciso ” (Luther). 

Says eUewhere ‘^ron xv b (before tlu^ sacrifice of Isaac). 

® Is. xli. 8. In ( em. xxv. e, this chwisc, si^eins to liave occurred in some 
readings (Ewjild, J/ie SeruUchreihen, ii. 225). Abraham is still known 
through fh»‘ Fast as M Khalil Allah (“ the Frimid of God”), and hence 
Hebron is called El Khalil. Dean Pluinptrc points out the curious fact 
that tlie title oc^Mrs neither in the Hebrew nor in the LXX., and ie 
first applied to Abraham by Philo [Be resip. Noe, c. 11). 
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man is jnstificcl, and not b}? faith oiily.i But likoAviso also Rahjib, 
the harlot,*'^ was she not justified by works, when she received the 
messengers, and hastily sent them forth by another way ] For ew(‘.n 
as the body apart from tln^ spirit is dead, so also faitli apart from 
works is dead,” ^ 

Leaving the tlieology of tliis reinarkable passage 
for subsequent discussion,^ in order not to break 
the thread of the Epistle, we proceed to the next 
chapter. 

It was natural that those wlu) had seized a Shib- 
bedeth, of which they neither fathomed the full depth 
nor even rightly understood the sup(n'ficial meaning, 
should ndeavoiir to enforce it upon others with irate, 
obtrusive, and vehement dogmatism. This ‘‘ itch of 
teaching,” this oracular egotism, is the natural result 
of vanity and selfishness disguising themselves under 
the cloak of Gospel ])roselytisrn. With all such nnm 
words take the place of works, and dogmatising con- 
tentiousness of ].>eac(^ and love. ''riiendore he warns 
them against h»nug many teachers ' — self-constituted 
ministers — “ otb(*r ])(‘oples’ bishops”” — persons of that 
large class who assume that no incompetence is too 

^ St. Pjiul liad addiKM'd Abraluim .a pr<K>f of justitioalioii hy fniiJi, 
not by lefjdllsm. St. daim's a(ldur<‘s liiiri as an (‘xaniple of justilicatiou by 
tlio workii which i^pcintj fn*ni f nit h . jio( by ortluulojcy, 

^ Tills socoiid oxamjilo is clioson Ix'ciuiso bt‘ wislics to provo tlio imby 
of faitli in Jows and Geiitilos, l.'V ^ wo cxaniplos ot faith inanitVstod by \Yorks. 
Abraham was a man, a Htdnvw. a. Propbi't; Ualiah a. woman, a Canaanito, 
a liarlot : y(‘t both woro jiistiti(*d (/.<■., shown to b(‘ rijjchtf'ous in Uie moral 
sense) by works wliieh sprang from their faith (Hob. \i. dlK 

3 ii. 10-^-26. 

^ See infra, pp. 79—100. 

* Any authorised person mi^bt speak, oitlu'r in the synagogue or the 
early Christian assembly (1 Cor. viv. 26‘— tl4). The ordinary readers and 
Jireachers wi^re not clergy at all Tlu; eagiT seizure of a jiartj waU hword 
would be likely to lead to juero prating. 
aWoTpioiTciffKovoi (1 Pot. i' . 15). 
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absolute to rob them of the privilege of infallibility in 
laying down the law of truth for others. “ My brethren, 
do not become many teachers,' being well aware that 
we (teachers) shall receive a severer judgment than 
others,” since our resjx>nsibility is greater than theirs. 
“For in many respects w(* stumble, all of us.”^ 
Speech is the instrument of all teachers. If any man 
stumbles not in word, he is a perfect man,* able to 
bridle also the whole body. Sins of sjxiech are so 
common, the temptations to them are so universal, 
that there can be no question of the perfect wisdom and 
self-control of him who has acquired an absolute im- 
munity from these. For how great is the ])ower of the 
tongue ! how evil its depravity, \xntameableness, and 
duplicity 1 It is like tin; little bridles which rule 
the horse, like the little helms that steer the great 
sliips. It is like the spark which kindles a conflagra- 

^ xxiii. 8 — 10. “But iw/l jo called Ra]>l)i, for ono is your 

piido — ov(?ii Christ ; but all ye an* bin*thn*u." “ Love tlio work, but strive 
not after tlie lionour of a toach(*r” (Pirko Avoih, i. iDl. 

^ St. James would no more lmv(; ihouj^’lit of el;ihniii^ immunity from 
sin than St. Paul (Phil. iii. 12) or St.John ( 1 Jolin i. 8) did. When 
Schloiermaeher condemned tliis passage as “ bomliast,” he condemiKul the 
equally strong laiigiiagi* of many great moralists of all ag(*s. And it must 
1m^. rememl>er(‘d that St. James was living in th(^ Jerusalem of a.d. (JO. 
Ther(j was not ih«»re hacklhtiog then than tlu'n* now is, hut good m(*ii 
felt its evil mo^'i* strongly. Th(*y did not take an iiilc^rc'st in it, let it 
lie on their taldtis, subseribe to its diss< i. inatioii. Compare the lan- 
gua.g(iof the Son of Si”ach (xxviii. lo -2tJ) : “ Many ha ve fall(*n by the edge 
of th(^ sword, but '.ot so many m,s have fallen by the tongue. , . . Strong 
cities hath it pulled down ; weU is lie that hath not passed through tlie 
venom th( 0 ‘eof. . . Tl.e (h‘„Mi .hereof is an evil death; the grave wore 
better than it. . . . Such as forselo; the Lord shall fall into it ; a 7 td it ahall 
burn in thetyi and not he qiienchrd ; it shall fjo s(‘nt unto tliern as a lion, 
and devour tj.en* as a leopard.” For Jewisu views, even of the Talmudists, 
see Schoet \ gen. 

3 “ Bx ihy worrLs (hou .slialt bo justified ’* (Matt. xii. 37). See the great 
sermon on ih's text hy Barrow. 
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tion in the forest.^ Yes, the tongue — that world oi 
injustice — is a fire. It irifiames the wlieel of being,'" 
and is ever inflamed by Gehenna;^ It is the sole un- 
tameal)le creature — a restless mischief brimmed with 
ileathful venorn.^ Therewith we bless the Lord and 
Father, and therewith we curse the human beings who 
have been made after Jlis likeness.^ Is this inconsis- 
tency anything short of monstrous Is it not like 
a fountain bubbling out of the sann^ fissure the bitter as 
weil as the sweet ? Can a tree produce fruits not its 
own?^ Can the salt water of a cursing tongue produce 
the swe 't water of praise? (iii. 1 — 1:2). 


' Both tlios(‘ inoiapliors (‘oinmoii in classical writers (Sopli. Aiifitj. 
aa'2, 475), and both occur in the hymn <»f Chnnens of Alexandria t Vivdiuj. 
ail Jinem). “ Quam lenibiis initiis quanta incendia oriuntur " (Si‘n. 
Conlror. v. 5). ‘'TAt; is li(*re ])r()bably “a wood." not “material." The 
s(‘tting on tire of for<*sts by s])arlvs furnished similes eviui in Uoni(*r's 
days (Horn. II. ii. 455; xi. 115; Viro’. (h-^rij. ii. aCo : “ et totinu iiivolvit 
tlamniis lumius ; but St. James is mon‘ likely to Jia\e ado|)t(‘d it from 
Pliilo [l)e tnhjr. Ahr. j). 4U7). /mfyaXavxfT (ver. 5) occurs only in Philo. 

iii. 6., r>iv rfjs (coin]). Eccl. xii. ♦>). It is a phrase of 

uncertain meaning', })('rhaj>s “the orb of creation’' hardly “the rolling 
wland of lire " [dvaKVKXyj^n^, s(*e Windet. Pr Vita thoiijjfh Anacreon 

us(;s that (*xj)ression, and rh<‘ Syriac here has. “ it turnetli the course of 
our generations, which run as a wheel'’ (c<)m]>. Sil. Ital. iii. d, “rota 
volvitur aovi).’’ 

Comp. P.ss. Iii. 2 — .5; cx\. 4; Prov. xxvi. 27: "there i.< o.s* a 

hurnivij fire (E<*clus. v. 14; xxii. 2b “As the vapour and smoke of a 
furnace ^oeth before tlu' tire, so ro\ilino' before bluocl '). 

* Htirmas, who has sev(‘ral referenc<*s to this Epistle, says Ahirfor. 
d- 2) : “ Backbiting is a wicki'd spirit, and a rt*stless (h»mon " ifoinj). Ps. 
<*xl. Id). 

Even in fallen man, " rv unmet nohUitu^ linleleh\li.< ' (Bong.). He still 
retains sparks [achdUltiJae, Conb ss. Belg. It) (»f the h‘';ivenly tire, though 
very far gone from original righteousness ’’ (vXrt, ix.b 

llio word xp'h occurs here alone in the New Testament or tV.e LXX. 
^he word wduch they use for “ ought " is Set', w hich expresst's ne ral 
tness. “Praise is not seemly in the mouth of a sinner" (Eccliis. xv. b'. 
Matt. vii. Id. 17. metaphors both of tin's and the nextxt r-e 

H low a marked local colouring. 
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Those sins of the tongue among Jews and Chris- 
tians sprang in great measure from the obtrusive 
rivalries, the contentious ambitions to which he had 
alluded in the first verse. Never luive they been 
extinct. Party spirit has always been a curse and 
disease of every religion, even of the Christian. The 
lormulcLS of Christian councils have been tagged 
with anathemas; Te Deums have been chanted at 
Autos da Pc. And because this factiousness shows 
an absence of true wisd(»iii amid tbe pride of its 
imagined presence, he proceeds to contrast the false and 
the true Avisdoin. True wisdom, true understanding,^ 
is sliown by a course of lif(‘ spent in meekness, which 
is the attribute cjf wisdom.' For a man to boast of 
wisdom when his heart is full ol‘ bitter emulation and 
party spirit is a lying vaunt. The wisdom of which he 
thus boasts is not, at any rate, the lieavenly wisdom 
of the Christian, but earthly, animal,'^ demon-like. The 
wisdom wliich eviiicr‘s itself in parly spirit l(‘ads to 
unhallowed chaos and (‘very conUMiiptible practice. 
“ But the wisdom from above is first, pure*,* then peace- 

* “ WJio is wise* {(•](( thf I 111 ) aiul iutrllij'i'iit {uahkoti) {nnoiij^si vour*” 

i. ta ; iv. () ; i. 8; Col. i. Ul. Tlio knKrr'tj/j.vov i.s ou(* wllo 

nioh-rsta lids ;im\ knows ; lli«» cf'it)6s is oiio wlio tojrnos out Ins kiio\vIo(lg<* 
into Ills lifo. ' Kiiowled If c * hilt wlsdfHii Iini(t‘rs " (aViinyson). (Job 

xxviii. 12.) ^ Ps. 1. 

^ (S(M’‘ .llldf* 19); i(fr^ocoi, irirtufca fir} “ Soivlisll ” — ?.(?., 

s<'nsuous — living (..vly tln» imiural animal lif(»., ami thon'forn 
Tills wisdom is i nrtldy, l)(*caoso it, avarioioiisly oanss for tho goods of oartli 
(Pbil. iii. 19 ) ; animal, bocan, o it ih imdor tlio sway of animal lusts (1 Cor. 
ii. 11); domou-iiko, booaus-‘ fi '! of ]>nd(\ ogotism, iriaiignitj, and ambition, 
whioli am works (»f tb»‘ d(‘vil • Tim. iv. 1). 

* “ Piir(\ i.e., (.dia-ito, corisocriitfMl, froo, from admixture of carnal 
motives. E\' ri out of tliis strong ('oud(*fn}ia.tion of <'outoiiiioiis dogmatistn, 
tho niiiv«‘rsal iii'sInl<‘rj)r(*tat.oii oi Soriptiiro has <’.xU)rtcd an exonsc — nay. 
an argnnxuit — fo^ intoloranc*.* Bui tin* wis<luin is only said to bo 
pure/’ brauso “purity” dcHenhaa its inward eyaence, and tho other 
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ful, reasonablo, open to porsiiasion, full of mercy and 
<r()od fruits, without vacillation,^ without h 3 ^pocrisy. . . . 
But the fruit of righteousness is ever sown in peace by 
those who work peace (ii. — 18). Thus we see 
that with St. James, no less than Avith St. Paul, St. 
Peter, and St. John, love, peace, mutual respect, mutual 
toleration, is the highest form of wisdom, and is a 
far truer sign than a contentious and bitter orthodoxy 
that he who has it has reached to the highest ideal 
of the Christian character. 

But how strong are tlu‘ feelings of St. James on tliis 
subject . Jt was a pcu'iud of turmoil and contention 
within and without the fold.“ 

“ Whenc(‘,’’ ho asks, ‘-<*01110 wavs, aiul fi^^htin^s anic'^n*^ 

you 'i Ts it not fv<mi liciujo, from your ph‘asuivs that militate in 

la^hhots its out ward maiiih'^tafions. “ r(‘a<*«‘ahh* " (Matt. v. 9 ), “r<'aMai- 
al>l(\” “ l'orh(‘ai’im'’ " il Tim. iii. oK opoii to pt'VMiasiou" ( Viil^. 

stuul Ihilln), or porliajjs wiiniiiujf its way hy p*iitl(‘in‘ss." S('\<‘)i (jualiti<*s 
of wisdom — sovi'ii < olours of tla^ Diviiio raiahow- - all hh'iah'd into the one 
“ Lh*- 1 it of tie worl<l.’ The phrase “ tin* wisdom from above " is eommon 
in llu; f^dmudic writin<^s, wlau-i? it is atlvihntial to Adam. Eiioeh, 
Solomon, etc. 

^ adiaKpiTos, ono of St. Jam<‘.s's freijiumt hnp<tx /cyonoone It is hetttu' 
to interpixd it by the ordinary m‘iis<* (»f diaKpii'o/xai, “ to <louht.'’ Tiie K. V. 
follows Luther in nmdm-inir it *' without jmr^iality." Henkel says, “ Non 
facit disci'iineu uhi non opusost.’ liJiuj^e, ** uiis(*ctarinu, ’ “ not Separatist. 
Lc., not F^liarisaic. Thor<< is fon^e in his nmiark that tln^ (»pith«u W(>uld 
naturally refer to social comhict. and have soim* ndatiou to avuWiKpiros. 
If so, wo may rtmd(‘r it “ not jxirliaL " or “ censoriou'^. ' “ Deine- ahioKpiros 

it does not spy out motes in a. lirother's oye ; and In'inij^ ammoKpiros^ it does 
not liide the beam in its own " (Wordsworth, who adds that “ tills beaut if nl 
picture of i,rno wisdom may he plaeeil side by sid<' witii that of charity 
portrayed by St. Paul, 1 Cor. xiii,). Comi». Eeelus. i. 1 — U. “All wisdom 
coineth from tho Lord, and is with Him for ever. . . Wisdom hath lieeu 
created before all things, and the und<‘rstaudin^ of prudence from ever- 
lasting^. The Word of God Most Ifi^h is the fuimtaiii of wisdom. . . She 
is with all tlosli, according to His gift, and He iiatli givou her to thoui 
that love Him.” 

* See infra, Chapter x\ix.,.on the Last Days of Jerusalem. 
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your members Ye desire and have not. Ye murder ^ and envy 
and are not able to obtain. Ye l»attle and ye war, and ye receive 
not because ye ask .not for yourselves. Ye ask and receive not 
because ye ask ill for yourselv(‘s that ye may S(j[uand(*r it in your 
pleasures. Adulteresses ! ® know ye not that the friendship of the 
world is (aimity against Ood '1 A\niosoever, then, prefers to be a 
friend of the world, (‘stablisluvs himself as an enemy of Cod. Or 
deem ye that it is vainly that the Scripture saith, ^ The sjurit which 
Jle made to dwell in us j(\‘dously yc'aimeth oxer usl’'* But” (because 
of this jealous love for us) ‘Mle givcdh greater grace. Wliert^fore 
Me saith (h)d arrayetli Jlims<‘lf against the hauglity, but giveth 
grace to tluj hunibh*” ' (iv. 1 - 6). 

i. This piissagf is in s(‘veral respects remarkable. 
First, Ave cannot but feel surprise^ at such a picture 
as this. Wars, fightings, ])leasures tluitare ever s(»tting 
out as it Aver(‘ on liostih' expeditions,*' disappoint(‘(l 
desires, frustrate envy and (nen fruitless murder to 
supply wants which would have been granti‘d to prayer 

^ "For in fnitli iiotliing’ els(‘ (‘\cept tin* body and its desires causes 
wars, and seditious, aiid Irittles’' ( Plato. Phwdo, j>. (It), cb 

- Some eonjeetiin* (/jOot'tiTt, " ye grudge ; " but (lie reading is ])robably 
right, and mnntis " ve murd«‘r,” not - ye irish to kill.*’ (‘tc. S<‘e Iwdow. 

‘ Mo<x«A/Sfs I iTlie fiotxoi is oinitled hyN, A, 15). T]ic. Jnn in ina word 
is explai]i(‘d hy tlie coniiMon (.)ld Te^tanuMit ineiaphur for idolatry (Isa.liv. 
0; Jer. ii. 1/2; Fzek. xvi. d'J). Hen<*e in tin* New T(‘st;nuent ytvfa 
fxoixaKis (Matt. xii. ‘tu ; xvi. 4; 2 (Jor. xi. 2i; and the strange (*xpr(*ssion of 
2 Pet, ii. 11-, " having e\es /u// nj^ an ml nlfrrr.ss " (see note tln*re). 

^ Se(^ injra, p. (>,‘1. jrphs '\i06vovy not " against envy" iLutlKO*), hut 
the phias<^ seems to lx* Jidveihial, like* irphs filav, irpos ete. i-niitoSti 

never nutans "lust(*tli,” H', in E.V., hut <*x[>re‘ss<*s warm l(‘nd(irne.ss (2 Cor. 
ii. h; Phil. i. Si. This s<*ems .o he the* oidy teiiahh* translation. I 
may mention one, other version, which is to make TrrfGga an aeeusative— 

‘ God yeai’ns jeahjij.^ly for the spirit whiidi placed in us, and giv(*s us 
greater grace.” Yet aootlcT (Imt iueousisUmt with the usage of 
the phrase ^ ypatpij is to i.r jak tln> clause iiitt> two (piestioiiH — “Do 

ye fancy that the Hcrijitiire, Hp(*jiketh vai}dy ? Doth the Spirit, wliich He 
planted in us. hi-t to <‘u\y (1 see that :his is accc])tcd by the Revised 

Version, vvitfi the other rendering.s in Mie luargiii.) 

•’ Prov iii. Ti; 1 Pet. \. 5; (dem. Korn. c. dO. 
iv. 1, iT'r par kuojLLii'wy. 
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— then, again, prayers utterly neglected or themselves 
tainted with sin because inisdirected to reckless gratifi- 
cation of pleasure, and because ruined by contentious- 
ness^ and selfishness — all this spiritual adultery, the 
divorce of the soul from God to the love of tlu* world — 
is this indeed a picture of the condition of Chri.stian 
Churches within thirty y(“ars of tln^ death of Christ? 
Again, I see no ])Ossible solution of the dilliculty 
exce])t in the twofold answer — partly that St. ,lames 
is influenced by the state of tilings which he saw 
going on around him in .1 uda-a, and jiartly that 
he is drawing no marked line of distinction between 
Jews and Christians in the communities which he is 
addressing.' And this bi'ing so, thei'e was ci'rtainly in 
the Palestine of that day an amph' justification for 
every line of the dark delineation. Alike among priests 
and ])atriots tlu're was a fierce and luxurious greed. 
Strifes about the Law wt're loud and violent.'’ Even in 
the days of our J,<)rd, while the tree of Jewish nation- 
ality was still green, and not dry, as it had now 
become, the very 'Lk'iuple had Ixuni polluted into a 
brigands’ cave.'' The dagger of the assassin was often 
secretly employed to g(‘t rid of a political opponent. A 

' St. P(>((ir .-iiiw no lo.ss fK'arly 1 1 Pi“t. iii. 7) tliat (|iumvlsiniK>ni'ss is 
fiital to prayor. 

* It i.s a woiu^lily rtMiiark of {ml hw.) tlial ,Iai»io< put. tliis 

Epistlo into the hands of tlio Jowisli (diri.-tians that it initrld intiiKUiCi* all 
Jews, as it was a inissionarv instrufti<m to ll\o oonsiM-tnl for tiio iinoon- 
vorted, and the truly eonvorted for the h.df-eonvorted." 

^ bt. Paul (Tit. iii. 9) ap]>lie.s to ihose tlie very u\.rd of bt. James, 
legal battles” vofiiKai), 'I’hortt wen* thi^ struggling sects of 

Pharisees, Saddueoos, Esseues, Herodians, baniaritaus, ete. Jjaurentius 
say.s-~-“Xon loquitur Apostolus de bellis et <*a(Mlil)us, sed de inutuis 
dissidiis, litibus, jurgiis, et content ioniluis.” Doiditless of those — but of 
actual struggle.s filso 

<nrri\aiov Apo-rwr, Matt. xxji. 13. Comp. Mark XV. 7 ; Acts xxi. 38. 
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bloodthirsty spirit had possessed itself of the once 
peaceful nation. Righteousness had once dAvelt in their 
city, but now murderers. Men like llarabbas had become 
heroes of the people. Men like Theudas, and Judas, and 
the Epygtian impostor, were crowding the horizon of the 
people’s life, and found no difficulty in leading after them 
4,000 men or even murderers. Zealots had increased in 
numbers and in recklessness. Bands of robbers were the 
terror of every district which offered them hopes ol 
plunder. Assassins lurked in the streets, and mingled un- 
noticed in the detise throngs which crowded the Temple 
courts at the great annual festivals.’ Sects were arrayed 
in bitter envy against sects, and all were united in 
burning hatred against their Roman con(|uerors. li 
became in popular estimation a pious act — an act which 
even High i’riests could hail and bless — for sicarii 
to bind themselves under a curse to waylay, and 
massacre! an enemy.' The fury of fanatical savagery 
assumed the guise of patriotism. False Christs and 
false pro]jhets abounded and ilourished, but “ Stone 
him,” and “Crucify him,” and “Away with him,” and 
“He is not fit to live,” were cries into which men 
were ready to burst at a moment’s notice against 
those whose thoughts had been enlightened to believe 
in the Son of Cod. 

Besides all this, the world and the interests of the 
world assumed a complete pre])onderanco in the 
thoughts of all men; toe fear of (lod seemed to 
have been banished into the far background of life. 
Could such men ]n-;iy at all? Yes, and long prayers 
and loud prayers in tin Temple courts and at the 

bo- s. B. J. ii. 1, 23; iv. 16; vii. 31 ; Anti, xviii. 1. 

“ AbLs x.:viii. 12. 
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corners of the streets, at tlie very time when they were 
devouring widows’ houses, and making their proselytes 
teii-times-worso children of Gehenna than themselves. 
There is literally no end to the anomalies of prayers. 
Rochester went home to pen a pious prayer in his private 
diary on the veiy day that he had been persuading his 
sovereign to commit an open sin. Cornish wreckers 
went straight from church to light their beacon-fires, 
and Italian brigands promise to tlieir saints a share in 
the profits of their murders.^ This Italian piety ” is 
the ti^rriblc state of moral apostasy against which St. 
Janies speaks witli all the impassioned sternness of one 
of the old prophets. Like Amos, who had, no less than 
himself, been both a peasant and a, Nazarito, he raised 
his indignant voice against the luxury and idolatry 
of the Chosen People. It is in the love of the 
world that he se(.‘s the source of all these enormi- 
ties, and it is against this love of the world, arrayed 
in the golden robe of the hicunrcliy, and wc^aring 
‘‘ Holiness to the Jjord ” iqion its forehead — it is 
agdnst this tainted scrupulosity and mitred atheism 
that he s]ieaks trumpet-tongued. 

ii. But besides these remarks on the general ])ur])ort 
of tlie chapter, we must notice his unidentified ([notation. 
The Knglisli version rendcTs it “ the spirit Unit diveU 
Irfh in tis Insleth to The correct version, ac- 

cording to the best reading., is probably as 1 have given 
it, “ The spirit, which He made to dwell in us, yearnetii 
over us jealously.” The meaning, then, is that the guilt 
of worldly unfaithfulness is enhanced because the Spirit 
of God, which He hath given us, longs with a jealous 


' 1 liunpl n‘, p. 89. 
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fondness that we should pay to God an undivided alle- 
giance, a wholc-liearted frjendship ; and for that reason 
He gives us greater grace — greater because of His 
yearning pity and love.’ But where does this passage 
occur in Scripture ? Doubtless from the library of the 
writers of the Old Covenant, which forms our Old 
Testament, we can produce analogie.s, more or less 
distinct, to the general meaning of this utterance,^ 
Imt nowhere do we find the exact words. Only two 
solutions arc therefore possible— (1) St. James may 
be quoting from some lost book, or some apocryphal 
book — like the Tcf<laii/ciit of l/te T/relrc l^afrinrch^. 
The suggestion is rendered less unlikely by the 
refenmees which he makes in this Epistle to other 
apocry])hal books,'* and by the fact that his brother, 
St. J ude, quotes from the Book of Enoch,'* We must 
in that case understand the words t) jpa(j)r] in a lower 
sense than that which we attribute to the Scripture. 
Or (.2) he may b(‘ adopting the method, not unknown to 
the Scripture writers and to early Fathers, of con- 
centrating the meaning of several separate passages 

^ {IS olsewlicro, I liavo not it wortli wliilo to trouhlt^ the 

reader with masses (*f “ ('Xphiibiiions,’' wliieli torture' ont of the words ihc 
jiiost iiiipossil)l(i seu.s(‘s })y th(^ most untemildo mei hods. Beza, Grotius, 
ile., m;ik(* i< mean “ the spirit of man Ijas a mitnral hhis to imvy,” hut 
tTToroder cannot hear this sense, nor that given l)y Bod(‘, Calvin, (fee., “ Is 
tin; Spirit (of Cod) prone, to enmj T" nor that of Bengc^l, “the Spirit 
Insieth ag{iinst envy,” There is much l(\ss ohjection to the view of - 
Huther, Wiesinger, ifec,, H(» (God) yearns j. idously over tlio S]>irit which 
Ho has ]>hi(M‘d in us, roul gives givatei* gnieo ” {supra, p. dO). 

2 11 iias ])(;en variously referred to Gon, vi. 8, g ; Nuni. xi. 29; Ezek. 
xxiii. 2:>; xxxvi. 27; Deut. v. 9; xxxii. 10, 11; Ps. cxix. 20; Prov. 
xxi. lO ; Cant. viii. 6; lioch;^. i\ j. ■ JVVisd. vi. 12, 2'.i. 

^ Ec(*hhsiaslicus and Wisdun, Siiniilarly tlic writer of the Epistle to 
tlie HeliiDws makes distinct refenmees to the Books of Maccabees (xi. 
d7, 38). 

^ Jude ; t. ' 
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into one terse sumlnar 3 ^^ In that case the word ‘'saitir’ 
will have to be understood geiiericall}^ to mean, “ Is 
not this the sense of Scripture?” If we adopt this 
solution, we must suppose that the passages alluded to 
are such as Gen. vi. 3, “My spirit shall not always 
strive with men;” or Dent, xxxii. ]i, where God 
describes His love for Israel under the image of an 
eagle covering her young in the nest, and bearing them 
on her wings, and where in the Septiiagint this very 
/erb i^pipoHuii , or “ j^earns over,” occurs; or, again, 
K/el:. xxxvi. 27, “I will put My spirit within you.” 
The difficulty cannot ^^et be considered to have been 
removed, but other mdhods of solving it are far less 
probable than the two to which E liave h(‘re referred. 

iii. Having thus shown tluur dangerous condition, 
he urges them, with strong exhortation, whi(di reminds 
us of the tone of Joel, to submission, moral effort, 
resistance of the devil, “ the earnest seeking of God, 
and deep humiliation of soul," which might lead God 
to interfere on tiieir behalf 

iv. Then, with a repetition of the word “brethren,” 
which shows that his rebukes are being uttered in the 
spirit of love, ho wuirns them once more against evil- 
speaking as a sin which is adverse to the humility 

* VVc fiiul similar con(lfiis<Ml <juotations in .Folin vii. SI), kJ!; Matt. ii. 2i>; 
and perhaps Epli. v. I t. Draii IMumpire ijiiotes from Clemens Romaiius 
'<*• 4(>} the eurious juissa.fi;'e, “ Jt lias be<‘ii writi«‘ii, ‘Cleave io the. saints, 
ter fli(‘y who ch'ave to tlu*m slinll l>e saiietitiod.’ ” 

This is one of the few plavM*s in the Isc'W T(‘stament where Sia/SoAov 
oeour.s. “The devil,” says Hennas ( ii. .12^, “ ear wrestle with us, 
tint cannot thr<)w us ; if, then, thou resist him, lie will ho conquered, and 
llee from thee utlerly ashaim'd.” (Matt. iv. 1—11.) 

He uses t.ho striking word icar^^cta — “ downcastnoss of face - 
" hich occurs nowhere else in the Now Testainoiit. He is tliiuking of the 
outward manifestations as the signs of the inward humiliation. 

f 
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which he has been urging on them, since it rises from 
an imaginary superiority. It arrogantly usurps the 
functions of God, who is the one true J udge, because 
lie alone stands above the Law on tlie behests of which 
we are not capable of passing any final judgment.^ 

V. Passing to anotlier sin, he strongly condemns 
the braggart self-confidcncc“ and sensual security with 
which, like the Itich Fool in the Parable, men make 
gainful plans for the future without any reference to 
God, or to His provident ordering of our lives, or to 
the fact that life itself is — or rather that thvjj them- 
selves are — but as a lleeting mist.^ knew in their 

hearts that they ought not to speak thus. If they 
thought for a moment their consciences would condemn 
them for thus ignoring all reference to God, and this 
was a plain proof that it was siu^ (iv. 13 — 17 ). 

^ “Nostrum non ost judican^, jmioseriim cum exsequi non possmnus ” 
(Bcngel). “ To offer to domiiujor over ih<5 conscience,” says tlie Emperor 
Maximilian, “ is to assault the citadel of Imuivch.” 

^ iv. 16. a\a<^6vc-ia only in 1 Jolni ii. 16; “Ye ))oast in your vain- 
glorious presumptions.” 

2 Jv)o vii. 7; Ps. cii. 3; 'Wisd. v. If II Tlie Ix'st reading is aruU 
yap “ for ye ani a vapour,” P, and tlie Syriac and yEthiopi*' 

versions (and practically A, X, for iarai jnust l)c duo to itacisim. 
“ Pulvis ct umbra AiM'/n/t.s ” (Ilor.). But St. James turns tln^ trausitori 
ness of life to an opposite lesson from that of the Epicureans (Hor. 
Od. 1, 9; 1 Cor. XV. ;{2). 

4 There shall no hariii happen unto mo “ (Ps. x. 6) ; “ I sliall die in 
my nest” (Job xxi:.. IS). For a Jew to talk thus, as if tliore were no Cod, 
or as though He to(jK no ])art in th(i <*oi''^‘ei*ns of life, was to run counter to 
the central thouglit of theur w hole dispensation. A simse of God’s nearness 
was the one tiling which more tlian all others separated tlie Jews from other 
races as a chosen ptiople. 'fo abnegate this eonviction in common talk wa^ 
to show a practical aposlasy The Rabhinists also felt this. In Debhar 'm 
Ilabba, § 9, a father at his son’s circumcision produces wine sewen ye 4 ‘irs 
old, and i^iays, “ With this wiin^ will T continue for a long time to celobratn 
the birth ( f ray new-born son.” Tiiat night Rabbi Simeon meets the 
Angel of Death, and asks him “why he is wandering about.” “ Because,” 
said A ’-’t ael, “ J .day tlionc who say, We will do this or ihaty and thitde 
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• vi. Then in language full of prophetic imagery and 
prophetic fire, meant to terrify men into thoughts 
of repentance, but not by any means as Calvin too 
characteristically said, ah^que i^pe veniae — “ apart from 
liope of pardon ” — he bursts into terrible denunciation 
of the rich, which shows how much his thoughts had 
dwelt upon their arrogant rapacity. 

“ <xo to now, yo rich, wtu^j), howlini'' over your miserios that art' 
Coining upon you. Your riches arc rotted, and your garments have 
l/ccom(' moth-(^atcii. Your gold and your silver is rusted through 
and through,'^ and the rust of tht^iii shall for a witness to you,-* 
and shall eat your flesh ^ as fire. Ye trcasurtHl up in the last days.* 
So the pny your labourers, who r(\a])od your fields, the pay kept 
hack by fraud, cries aloud from you,^^ and the cries of the reapers 

how soon death may ovcrtalce them. The man who said Ijo would drink 
that wiri(5 often shall die in thirty days.” From this vcrs(\ and from 
1 Cor. iv. .19, “ I will eomo (piickly to you, if God iviJlf has come tho 
eoimnou phrase, Deo valent e.'' 

* Only in Isa, xiii. f>; xiv. dl; xv. I>; \xxiii. ; Ezek. xxxvii. The 
language must bo judged t'rt>m the, standpoint of prophetical analogies in 
Isaiah, .A.inos, &.e,., and also ifi Matt, xxiii.; Rev. xviii. And tho warnings, 
like all G-od’s warnings, are hypothefi»*al pTonah iii. 10; Jor. xviii. 7 -10). 

^ v. 2. ^’he porfeets are propheflo 2 >erfeels ; the*y (‘xpross absolute 
certainty as to the nil i mate result.. Karl^rai is another luipax leyomenou 
(except Ecelus. xii. 11). as are iTeon-jr^v (^Keelns. xiv. 19) and (r7]T60pu>Ta in 
this verse. Gold and silver do not rust, hut the expression is perfectly 
intelligible (Isa. i. 22, “ Thy silver li.as become ilross”). 

^ “ lu their tariiisli and coii.'>iimption you may s<*e a picture of wliat 
will come on you.^' “Magua vaiiitas! tliOvSaurisat rnoriturus moriluris ” 
(Ang.). 

^ rks adpKas (plur.) has been taken to moan ‘‘your bloated bodies,” 
but occurs in Lev. xxvi. 29, Ac. 

There was inueh worldly prosperity and ostentatious legalism at this 
'Toeh. Some take u>s TTvp after iOnoravplrr ar ^ — “your treasury of gold is in 
Reality a treasury of tiro.” 

“From you,” i.e., from your hands or treasure.s, Ecclus. xxxiv. 22, 
llo that taketh away his neighbour’s living slayeth him, and he that 
f < fraudeth tho labourer of his hire is a blood-shedder ” (comp. Gon. 
th xxiv. 14, 15; Jor. xxii. VJ ; Mai. iii. 5). Tho rendering of 

0 E. V “ kept back by you,” also tenable. The tract Succah 

/ 2 
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liave entered into the of the Lord of Sabaoth.^ Yo luxuruxted 
on the eartli and waxed wanton, yc fattened your hearts in a day of 
slau^diter.2 coiidenmed, yc killed the just man. He doth not 

resist you'^ (v. 1 — G). 

He patient, therefore, brethren, until the coming of the Lord.^ 
So the husbandman await(‘tli the precious fruit of tiie earth, being 
patient over it until lui receive tlie early and latter rain/^ 
])atient tluui, ye also, stablish your lu.-arts because the coming of the 
Lord is near ” (v. 7, 8). 

vii. TTere nfgain we ask, Of wliom is the Prophet 
tliinkiof^? Were tliere indeed, in those early days of 
Christianity, any — still nioro^ could tliero have been 
mam / — who correspond to this ])icture of voluptuous 
and fraudful v/antonness, which luid forgotten God and 
was so cruel and false to men? Surely St. Paul f^ives 
us the answer when lie says, ‘‘ Consider your callino”, 
brethren. Not many of you are wise after the llesh ; 
not many miojity, not many noble — and therefon^ 
certainly not many rich — are called.'^ In those early 
conj^regations of slaves and sufferers there was little 
to attract, there was everything to n^pel, the ordinary 


(f. lia, h) gives four r(;asoTis udiy f-lio avaricious lose Uic^ir goods, whiclj 
an* ll) brcfrni^r Huy hack the ]}ay of their lahonrcr*i ; (Ij) ixHiause they 

licgloct their welbiro; (.‘1) because tli(‘y shift burdens upon them,- (k 
because of prides 

^ The form of expression {us(*d by no otlnu' New Testament wrilei*. 
(except in a (|UotatioM, Rom. ix. 29') is characteristically Judaic. The 
LXX. rendering is unjstly wayroKpaTwp. 8oo Bp. Pearsou On tlm Crt’e<L 
Art. 1. 

2 Like caUle grazing in rich pastures on the day that they are d()oun‘<l 
to bleed (ddudh*) ; Fz(‘k. xxxiv. 1 — 10- 

•' Hos, iv. 17 ; 2 'Ihri. ii. 2^ ; I.>a. liii. 7. This makes the conclusion nf 
tl»e clause far inon^ !-irikirig ii aii the pr(»posed renderings, “Does he net 
s(‘t himself in array .jgainst you P” or “ bring the armies against you ?” 

^ This ui; st b(! a reft re nee to Chrisi'>i coming. 

® The former in winter, the latter in spring fDout. xi, M; Jor. iii- 
V. 21 , Joel ii. 2d). 

I t'oe. h 2G. 
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multitude of the wealthy. In. those days the truth of 
the Lord’s words was seen, “ How hardly shall they 
that have riches — how hardly shall they who trust in 
riches — enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.” The 
“ deccitfulness of riches ” became very manifest, and 
the “woe unto you that are rich” was seen in its full 
meaning. Itich men, indeed, there were in the Church, 
as there had been since Nicodemus and Joseph of Arima- 
thfua brought their costly spices to the tomb ; for St. 
Caul in one of his latest Epistles could give a charge to 
the rich not to be arrogant, and not to trust in the 
uncertainty of riches.' Bnt considering what a Chris- 
tian had in those days to suffer, is it conceivable that 
any of the few rich num who had ventured to bear the 
reproach of the cross would have lived the haughty, 
greedy, oppressive life of the men on whom St. James 
here hurls his unsparing denmiciation ? So strongly has 
this difficulty been felt that some, once more, see in “the 
rich” only a symbol of the proud, haughty, exclusive, 
self-satisfied religionist but though the words “ rich ” 
and “poor” may not be confined to their literal 
senses — yet certainly the literal sense is not excluded. 
Once more, I see the explanation of his passion, the 
moving cause of his righteous menaces, in the conduct 
of the leading classes at J erusalem - -the gorgeously clad 
Herodians, the aristocratic Sadducecs. The extracts 
Irom the Talmudists which I have given on a previous 
page describe their conduct, and will show what bitter 
need there was for the language which St. James em- 
ploys. 

' 1 Tim. V. 17. 

^ (>)mp. ftev. ii. 9; iii. 17 ; and 1 Sam. ii. 8; Ps. Ixxii. 13; Amos 
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Nor is Josephus less emphatic. 

“ About this time,” he says, “ King Agrippa gave 
the high priesthood to Ishmacl Ben Phahi. And now 
arose a sedition on the part of the chief priests against 
the priests and the leaders of the multitude at Jeru- 
salem. Each of them gathered around himself a com- 
pany of the boldest innovators aud became their leader. 
And when they came into collision they both abused 
each other and (lung stones. There was no one to 
keep them in awe, but all these things went on with 
a high hand as though in a city where there was 
anarchy. And such impudence and audacity seized the 
chief priests that they even dared to send slaves to the 
threshing-floors to seize the tithes due to the priests. 
And it happened that some of the priests died of want 
from being deprived of their sustenance, .so completely 
did the violence of the seditious prevail over all 
justice.”* 

viii. And if these words of St. James were addressed to 
•lews and Jewish Christians about the year A.n. 61 , how 
speedily were his warnings fulfilled, how terribly and 
how soon did the retributive doom fall on these wealthy, 
luxurious tyrants ! A few years later Vespasian invaded 
•ludaja. Truly there was need to howl and weep when, 
amid the horrors caused by the rapid ajjproach of the 
lioman armies, the gold and silver of the wealthy op- 
pressors w'as useless to buy bread, and they had to lay 
up, for the moth to eat, tho.se gorgeous robes whicli if 
would have be<‘u a p*-"il and a mockery to wear. The 
worshippers at the iast fatal Passover became the 
victims. The rich only were marked out for the 

Jo.s. Anit. XT. 8, C 8. He repeats the same complaints against Joshun. 
SOU of (;)in!ala, in xx, 9, § 2. 
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kVorst fury of the Zealots, and their wealth sank into 
die flames of the burning city. Useless were their 
treasures in those last days/" when there was heard 
xt the very doors the thundering summons of the 
Tudge ! In all their rich banquets and full-fed revel- 
ling they had but fattened themselves as human 
offerings for that day of slaughter! The Jewish 
historian here becomes the best commentator on the 
prophecies of the Christian Apostle. 

ix. ‘‘ } condemned, ye murdered the just The aorist 
tenses of the original may point equally well to some 
single act, or to a series of single acts; and ‘'the just 
man was a title of every devout and faithful Israelite. 
The jiresent tense, " he doth not resist you "" — so 
abruptly and pathetically introduced — seems to show that 
St. James is alluding to a gemu'al state of things. In the 
delivery of Christ to the Gentiles the Jewish Church 
liiul slfiiii “that .lust One and since ilis death they 
had consented to the murder oC His saints in the 
stonir'^ of Stephen, and the l)eheading of .James, the 
son of Zehedee. Ihit in tlie scantiness of the records of 
the early Church of .Jerusalem there is too much reason 
to fear that there was a crowd of obscurer martyrs.^ 
And Christ sudered, as it were, again in the person of 
His saints. When they were murdered He was, as it 
were, led once more to unresisted sacrifice. And now 
•^t. .James, himself bore pre-eminently the title of “the 
.Just.” His words might seem to have been prophetic 
cf his own rapidly-approaching fate, while yet they 
tacitly repudiate the title by which he was called, to 

' Acts vii. 62. 

Acts xxvi. 10. “ When they wore coiidoimiod io death," says SI 

I «ul, “ I giive my voice against tliem." 
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confer it on Him who alone is worthy of it. But the 
state of things which he is describing was by no means 
isolated. Tt had been already described at length in 
tlie language of a book which also belonged to this 
epoch, and with which St. Janies has more than onci* 
shown himself to be familiar. 

‘‘For tlio ungodly said . . . Como on tlien^foi’e, let us enjoy 

the good tilings that ai’e present; and let us speedily use the creatures 
as in youth. L(‘t us dll ourselves witli cosily wine and ointments, 
and let no flower of the spring pass hy us; let none of us go without 
Ills portion of our volupiuousness - Lit ns oppress the poor riyhteuns 
man . . . for that which is feeble is found to bo nothing worth. 

Let us lie in wait for the righteous. professoth to have tlie 

knowledge of Cod, and he callotli himself the eld Id of the Lord. He 
was made to rejirovii our thoughts. are esteemed of him as 

counterfeits. IL' jironouneeth the of tka jast to bo blessed, and 
maketh liis boast that Cod is Ids Father. L(‘t us examine him with 
d(.ispitefulness and torture^ that w maff know his no’ekness and p>Tor(‘ 
his patience. Let us condemn him with a shameful death, for by 
his own saying he shall be n*spected ” (Wisd. ii. 6 — 20). 

X. But all such warning.s proved vain. Nay, it is 
probable that they only precipitated the fate of the 
speaker, and that be, like other prophets, felt the 
vengeance of those wliose unrepented sins he so un- 
sparingly denounced.^ When the priests had murdered 
James the ,Just, not resisting tliem, but praying for 
them, the day for warning had passed away for ever, 
and over a guilty city and a guilty nation History 
pronounced once more her awful verdict of “ Too late.” 

“Ye condemned, ye murdered the just. He rc- 
sistelh you net .’ “.’,nd thus,” says Wiesinger, “we 

' Hog(\sipj)us, ap. Euseb. ii. 23, Odgoii, c. Gels. i. 48; Jor. De Virr. 
JllnMr. ii. 

Comp V. J2: “They afflict tho just .... therefore tli*‘ 

pnidciit shall keep silence in that time.’* 
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have, as it were, standing before us the slain and unre- 
sisting righteous man, when, lo ! the curtain falls, lie 
patient, brethren, wait ! ” Tlie coming of the Lord for 
which they liad to wait was not far distant. The 
husbandman had to wait in patience, and often in 
disappointment, for the early and latter rain. Jjet them 
learn by his example. Hut since the Judge was standing 
already before the doors, ^ let them, that they might 
#‘scape His condemnation, not only bear with patience 
the affli(*>tions of persecutors, but also abstain from 
murmuring at each other’s conduct. “ It was patience 
that they needed most; patience with one another, 
patience under extcaaial trials. As an example of that 
patience, let them take the prophets, and let the Hook 
of Job'^ remind theua that in the end Crod ever vindi- 
cates Ilis attributes of compassionate tenderness.'* 

xi. His task is now done, but he adds a few need- 
ful admonitions. Jict them avoid all rash and needless 
oaths, and be simple in their aflirmations.*' Let them 
be ore fervent in prayer. 

‘ Sonu^ hrivi' tha<. tlio (jiioslion Jiskod of Si. Janios 

tlio story of liis iiinrtyrdoni in — “Which is the door 

of Jesnsp”— liad rcfcnoico iliis saying of his; as thonj^h they would 
iisk, ‘*By t(?hlrh door will Christ conn; to ju<lge ? " ; hut it more probably 
refers to John x. 7 — !) (see (Jieselcr, (Jh. Jlisf. § 31). 

A cl(\*ir ref(*rein*<^ to Matt. vii. 1 (TTfi/d^^ere tear* a\Ay\u^i') : lit., 
"{/roan not against oin; anotlier.” Tin* E. V. “ fj^rud«xe.” onee meant 
“murmur” (see Ps. lix. 15); “in; eats his meat without jT^rudg’ing ” 
(Shakesp. Much. Ado, iii. 4, J)0). 

Hero alone r(*teiTed to i?! the JSr(‘Vv Tosianwnt, fhongli quoted in 
J Cor. iii. 19, and by Philo, IJc Mufat. Xom. xxiv. 

* V. 9 — 11. Oiln;rs interpret “ Y^e have seen tiio end of iho Lord,” to 
uioan, “ Yo saw the death of Christ,” as in 1 Pet. ii. 22 — 25; TroAtyo-TrAayxro^ 
is yet another unique oxpi’ossion for ei/^rTrAayx*'^^^ (Eph. iv. 32; 1 Pet. iii. b). 
ohrlp^tcv occurs ill Ecclus. ii. 13; Luke vi. 33. 

* Comp. Matt. V. 35, 33. Jews (unlike Christians, alas ! ) were not 
ikeh to take God’^n name in vain. “That ye fall not into judgment”; 

10 reading Us vTr6Kpi<Tii>, gives a worse sense, and is not well supported. 
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‘‘Is any one among you in aftliction ? Let him pray. Is any 
cheerful ? Lot liim sing j)raiso. Is any sick among you 1 Let him 
summon the elders of the Church, and let them })ray over him, 
anointing him with oil ^ in the name of the liOrd,-^ and the prayer of 
hiith shall save the sick man, and the Lord shall raise him (from his 
bed of sickness, Acts ix. 34).'^ Even if ho sliall have committed .sin, 
it shall be I’cmiitted him. Conft'ss then to one anotlau’^ your trans- 
gressions, and pray for one another, that ye m«^y be healed.*'* Much 
availeth the supy)lication of a ju.st man, when itworketh with energy. 
Elias was a man of like passions with us,‘* and he prayed earnestly 
that it might not rain, and it rained not upon the earth three years 
and six months.^ And again he prayed, and tlui heaven gave rain, 
and the earth brought forth her fnilt.”” 

' A. coimnoii Ensterii thei*n]M'uiic, as we s<m*, from Tsa. i. d ; Mark vi. 
13 ; Luke X. 31; Jos. B. J. i. 33, § 5 ; AnU. xvii. b, § 5. it was also used 
by Romans (Pliny, Jf. N, xxxi. 47). Tlu^ use of oil for bodily healing is 
retained by the Eastfum Church. 

^ That is, of Christ (Matt, xxviii. 19: Ads ii. 38; iii. Id; iv. 10; 
ICor. i. 13 do). 

^ “Nisi mompo alitor ei suppedilat ad aeieniam snlulem ” (Grotius). 
Ill the first Prayer-book <>f Edward YT. the anointing was aecoiupanied by 
the prayer ; “ Cur Heav(*iily Father vouchsah^ for His gn*at inerey {if it he 
TIis blessed irill) to restore lo thee Ihy bodily health.” 4die prayer will 
not be thrown away; it will he answered as is hi*st for us and the sufferer. 
How inncli connexion tliis has with Exlreim^ Unction (of which with an 
anathema ih(^ Council of Trent commamlcd it to )>e nnd(‘rstood) may be 
.seen from the fact that <‘xtrenn^ niiction is forbiddtm, except in cases in 
which r(*covcry .seems quite Inqx'less. 

^ In the manipalatioii of this text by Cornelius a Lapide, “to one 
another” becomes “to a priest” (“frator fratri eontitemini, sacer- 

dotV'). Confession in sickness is also enjoimnl in the d'almud (Shabbath, 
f. 32, a). 

^ “ \Ylien Rabba f(*li sick In* bade his family publish it abroad, that 
they who hated him might re^Micr, uml that, they who loved him might 
intercede with (rt>dfor him^^ (Nedarim, f. 40, ft). “ Tlio wise men have 
said, No healing is equal to that which coim s from the Word of God and 
prayer” (Sopher Ha (djayiioi. 

Acts xiv. lo. 

Luke iv. 25. This p(‘riod (,42 raontlis, 1.200 days— comp. Rev. xi. 3) 
was mentiojicd by the Jewish tradition ^Yalkut Simeonij, and is per- 
fectly consistent with fair inirremv-s from 1 Kings xviii. 

® V. 13 -18. Tl'os the prayer of Elijah was one of mercy as well as 
one of judgment. Dean Phiinptre thinks that St. James may liave had in 
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The leading idea of this passage, which Lange most 
needlessly allegorises, is the efficacy’' of Christian prayer. 
The course which St. James recommends in cases of 
sickness is natural and beautiful, and in the sitiall num- 
bers of the Christian communities could be easily folio wed. 
It is the advice of which the entire spirit is carried 
out in our service for the Visitation of the Sick. We 
no longer, indeed, anoint with oil, because we do not 
live in Palestine or in the first century.' The thera- 
peutic means of one climate and age are not necessarily 
the best to bo adopted in another, but prayer belongs to 
all countries and all times, and the mutual confession 
of sins is often helpful. AVc must always distinguish 
between the hdter and the spirit, the accidental adjunct 
and the eternal principle. If this passage has been per- 
verted into the doctrine and practice of extreme unction 
regarded as a sacrament," and of sacramental confession 
to a priest, it has only shared the fate of hundreds of 
other passages. I’here are few prominent texts on 
which the tottering structures of purely inferential 


niiml tho suddoii burst of rain after drought which fell in answer to prayer 
after tlie troubles caused by the atbnnpt of Caligula to set up bis statin' 
iu the Temple (Jos. Anit. xviii. 8, § (>). Analogous to ibis is the story of 
tho Thund(?riug Legion (Eusc'b, i/. FJ. v. 5; Tort. Apol. 5b and tlu^ well, 
k'liown story of Mr. Griiiishaw. Hegesippus says of Janies hiinstdf, 
that it was supposed by the peojde that he caused rain to fall by liis 
])rayers. 

^ “Things wliich were praetised and pn^scribed by Christ Himself and 
His Apostles are not of perpetual oh ii gat ion urdess they are eondueive to 
an enc? which is of peipetual neccssify."- -lAp. VV^ordswortli, who instances 
leet-washing (,rohn xiii. 14) and the Kiss of Peace (] Thoss. v. 26; 1 Pet. 
V. 14). 

^ Anointing witli oil was provided for in tho first Prayer-book of 
Rdward VI., “ if tho siek man desire it”; but as no miraculous results 
•^•an follow, and as oil ivS not sjK 3 cially valuable in our climate as a means 
ef healing in all diseases, it was wisely dropped in the Prayer-book 

1552 (seo Jer. Taylor’s Preface to Holy Dying). 
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dogmas have not been reared. Thus do men build 
upon Divine foundations the hay and stubble of human 
fancies. And if the passage has thus been perverted 
ill one direction by the growth of sacerdotalism, it has 
been perverted in another by the fanaticism of ignorance. 
Because the promises of healing given by St. James 
are unconditional, it has been assumed by some poor 
fanatics that no one need ever die, as though death, in 
(jod’s good time, were not man’s richest birthright, 
and as though ev(*ry good man’s prayer for any earthly 
blessing was not in itself made absolutely conditional 
on the will of Godd Hut neither for extreme unction, 
nor for sacramental confession, nor for sacerdotal abso- 
lution,*^ nor for fanatical extravagance, does this passage 
afford the slightest sanction. Such inferences are only 
possible to tln^ exegesis which takes the sound of the 
words, and not their true meanings. The lessons which 
we must here learn are lessons of the blessedness of 
sympathy, and of holy intercourse, and of the humble 
confession of sin, and, above all, of prayer, at all times, 
but most of all in times of sickness. Our faith, too, 
may find encouragement in the (‘llicacy of prayer for 
the achievement of results which even transcend the 
ordinary course of nature. In enforcing this faith liy the 
example of JElijah;^ iSt. James does so on the express 
ground that, saint though he was, and prophet though 

* CEcianoTriu.'), ou ilu> otlh i’ li.and, h‘iK no wiirrant for confining th<* 
refercnco of tlia verse to inir.iculoim healings in the days of the Aposth> 
(the lafxdruv^ 1 (Jor. xii 

2 Even Cardinal Cii jetan admits, witli perfect frankness : Haer 
verba non lofpjiiTitur de SacTfimentali TJnefiono extrornao nnctionis — iioc hie 
est sermo do (\)iifesHi<nio sacrameritali.” 

It is in plio.d in I Kings xviii. 42, aeq,, that Elijah prayed for rain. 
It was the Jewish tradition t.hat he also prayed for the drought, but 
Scripture does not say so. He announced it (1 Kings xvii. 1). 
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he was, lie was no supernatural being, but one of like 
passions ” with ourselves. 

xii. Then, in one last weighty word, comes the 
solemn close of the Epistle. 

“My bfotlii’en, if any ono amon^ yon vvauclor from the trutli, 

one convert him, know tliat lui who lias converted a sinner from 
the error of his way shall save a sonl from death, and sliall cover a 
multitude of sins” (v. 11), 20). 

H(i has spoken many words of warning and con- 
demnation against the worhUiness, the violence, the 
forgetfulness of God, which were but too prevalent 
among Ji^wish and Christian communities, and he 
has given many an exhortation to ])atience, and 
dehortatiou from inicpiity. Eut this last word is a 
word to those who w('re most faithful, and is meant 
to stimulates tlumi 1o the best and most blessed of all 
duties — the endeavour to help and save the souls ol 
others. No reward could equal that of success in such 
a task.^ To hide as with ilu* graeuous veil ot penitence 
and forgivcuiess th(‘ many sins of a sinner was a Christ- 
like service, and he who was enablcHl to reiKU*r it would 
share in the joy of tdirist. And may not the thought 
be at hnist invoKunl that in covering the sins of another 
he would also be helping to cover his own -that he 
who waters otluu’s shall l>e watered also himself 

^ Ps. xxxii. 1, 2; Jxxxv. 2; Ncli. iv. 5; Prov. x. 12; 1 Pci. iv. 8. “ iP* 
commends tlio correction of broMicrs from its rc.s','/i7, tfuii w<' may mor(' 
'•a^crly devote ourvSclv«‘s to it” (CahiiO. A faint analogy occurs in Yoma, 
1. 87 a. “ Wroever kmds many to rig’litei»usnoss, sin in not comniittod by 
tiis hands.” 

“Whosoever destroyetli one soul of fsracl, Sorip^"*’^ counts it to liim 
as tliougli he had di^stroyod the wliolc world; and wlioso ])rcsorveth cme 
of fsrael, Scripture counts it as tliouj^^li he liad preserved tlie wliolc 
world ’ (Sanhedrin, f. 37, a). R. Meyer said — “ Great is ropontanco, 
b<'cau‘;o for tlio sake of one that truly repouteib, the whole world is 
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And there, as with a seal alfixed to a testament,* he 
ends. He would leave that thought last in their minds, 
and would suffer neither greetings nor messages to 
weaken the force of the injunction, or the supremacy of 
the blessing by which he would encourage them to its 
lidfilment. “ Insipii docJrind, velut colophone epistolam 
ahsoioHy ^ 

])ar(l<)iied (Hos. xiv. 4)” (Yoma, f. 8G, h). How much wiser and moro 
controlled is the langunge of St. James ! 

^ Herder. ^ Zuiiiglius. 
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ST. JAMES AND ST. I'AUD ON EAITH AND WORKS. 

“ Thy works niid alms and all thy good ondeavour 
Staid not behind, nor in the grave were trod ; 

But, as Faith pointed with lier golden rod, 

Followed thee up to joy and bliss for over.” — Miltox. 

Our sketch of the Epistle of St. James cannot 
conclude without a few words on the famous pas- 
sage in which, it lias been supposed, the Bishop of 
Jerusalem deliberately contravenes and argues against 
Hie most characteristic formula of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles.^ 

Let us first place side by side the passages which 
are in most direct ajiparent contradiction : 

. . if Afyniltavi fvn'c jtfsfi- i “ Was not Abraham our father 
ficd by woiks^ he hath wdiereof j justified by icorks when he had 

lo glory, bill not bid’ore God ” j olba-ed Isaac his son upon the 

(Bom, iv. 2). altar?” (Jas. ii. 21). 

Then fore J he.'nuj justified bif “ What doth it protit, uiy breth- 
Ju/ith^ wo ha\(^ pi^ace with God r<*n, though a man say ho hath 
through our Loi-d eJosus Christ” faith, and havi^ not w iirks l Can 

(Rom. V. 1). the faith save. JiimC' (Jas, ii. 14). 

By grace are ye saved thro^ • • J^aith^ if it hath not 

faith . . . 7 wt of woideSy lost any u'orAs., is di.'ad, hoing alone 
nian should boast ” (Fjih. ii. 8, 0). (d.i.s, ii. 17). 

“ ThenfoT'' 'we co'nelude that a I “ see, tlivu, how that by 
Ulan is justified by faith without | wo'vks a man is justified^ and 'not 
die deeds of the law^^ (Rom. iii. hi/ faith only^' (Jas. ii, 24), 

28). ‘ I 

^ 1 have consulted the treatment of this subject by Luther, Bengel, 
Jer. Taylor (Sermon iii. Fides formata"\ Barrow (Her me a im Jasfi/i/- 
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It is liarcllj strange tliat tlie opposite character of 
these statements should have attractc'd deep attention, 
and of late years there have been two distinct views 
rcs])ecting them. 

(1.) One is that the passages involve a real and 
even hitentional contradif'tion.^ Baur, whiie holding 
that St. James meant to oppose the (brmula^ of St. 
Paul, or of his School, yet speaks with moderation. 
He believes that St. James’s argunuuits were not so 
much meant to be polemical as corrective of misappre- 
hensions, and therefore that they were dictated by the 
true spirit of catholic unity. Otliers, Iiowever, and 
notaldy the advanced members of tlie d’iibingen School, 
regard tlie Epistle as a bitter manifesto of dudaising 
(•hristians against the Paulinists.“ The research and 
insight of Banr led him to a real discov(‘rv when he 
pointed out the importance of the (contest between 
the Judaisers and the Paulinists. '^Fliose who pushed 
his views to an extreme were pr<e])ai‘e(l to sacrilice 
the entire historical credibility of tlu^ Acts of the 
Apostles in order to make out that St. James and St. 
Paul, or at least tlndr immediate followers, hated cacli 
oth(U' with irr(?concilable opjiosition. J hey tluiught, in 
fact, that in the Chnnentinc Homilies, witli their strong 
animus against St. l^iul, they had discovered the true 
key to the ea-ly history of the Church. They attributed 


in(f Falfh), Do WcfC- (wIjoso ooto is (juotediii Alfovd, ad lor.), Haro {Viruli- 
calinn of Jjutlicr), Lisliop Li'ditfoot, Pliimpiro, Doan Wordsworth. 

Ewald, Lan^^o, iUlcaderor, iiaiir, Wio.siugor, HuUno’, Sclialt, Rouss, Im* 
mer i 7V /. ThroL), NoaTidor, and -'tlior writf'rs. 

^ Tjallior, ( ^yrii Lnoar, StroUol, Kern. Baiir, SoJiwog'lor, Roiian. 

*” ] ho notion Miat Jas. iii. 13 —18, and tlie jiraiso of the wisdom wlii^’h 
'is “(nwChly, unsi»iritual, demonish,” is a retlociioii on 1 Cor. ii. Ih 
(Hilo-iMiloid, Fi'iJrit. 53d) is vory baseless. 
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:o tlie Apostles themselves heretical slanders which 
3hey would have rejected with astonished indigna- 
don. They think that three of the Apostles — St. 
lames, St. John, and St. Jude — were Judaists, who not 
)iily took an impassioned part in the controversies 
wliich were excited hy the actions of St. Paul, but 
have even recorded their abhorrence of his views upon 
tl'.e Sacred page. In their opinion, it is St. Paul at 
whom St. James is aiming one of tlie bitterest terms 
of Hebrew condemnation when he exclaims, Hut art 
thou willing to recognise, O emplii prrmn^ that faith 
without Wv>rks is dead?’’ The Epistle of St. Jude 
hecom(is, in their view, a specimen ol* the ‘‘ hatred- 
hreatluiig Epistles'’ which were despatched to the 
J(iwish (Jiurches by the heads of the IMother Church 
in Jerusalem, to teach Ciiristians not only to repudiate, 
but to denounce the special “ (iospd " of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles. According to their interpretation, 
St. J hn, the Apostle of Love, hurled forth against 
his great felluw-A])ostle yet fiercer execration, and, 
in ‘‘ cries of passionate hatred,” described him as a 
False Apostle, a Balaam, a Jcjzebel, the founder of 
the Nicolaitans, and a teacher of crime and heresy. 
Ihey, therefore, regard the addresses of the Apocalypse 
to the Seven Churches as manifestoes directed by a 
Judaist against the very Apostle by whoso heroic 
labours those Churches had been founded.^’ The false- 
hood of this hypothesis has long been demonstrated. 
It only furnishes an illustration of the ease with which 
a theory, resting on a narrow basis of fact, may be 
pushed into complete extravagance. That St. Paul 
and St. James approached the great truths of Christi- 

^ Raca. 3 Uouaii, Si. Paul p. 367. 
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anity from difforont points of view ; that tlicy did not 
adopt the same phrases in describin<i^ them ; that they 
differed about A'arious questions of theory and practice ; 
even that tliey stood at the head of jiarties whose 
mutual bitterness they would have been the first to 
deplore— is clear from the Acts of the Apostles, and 
still more clear from scattered notices in the Epistles 
of St. Paul. Put it is quite common for the adherents 
of great thinkers to exaggerate their differences, and 
fail to catch their spirit. Whatever may have been 
the tone of the Jerusalem Pharisc'cs towards Gentile 
Christians who 2Jaid no regard to the ceremonial Law, 
we have the evidence of St. Paul himself,^ as • well 
as of jiublic records of the Church, that between him 
and the other A2K)stlos there reigned a s|)irit of mutual 
respect and mutual concession. The view, therefore, 
that St. James was trying, in the appi'oved modern 
fashion, to “ write down ” St. Paul, may be finally 
dismissed. 

(2.) The other view, whicli has recently been main- 
tained by Pishop Lightfoot,' is that St. James is not 
thinking of St. Paul in any way ; that his exjrressions 
haA’^e no reference to him Avhatevcu’ ; and that he is 
only occupied AV’th controversies which moved in an 
entirely different world ol' ideas. jMow it is, 1 think, 
sufficiently proved that this view is Evidence 

lias been adduced to show that the question of faith and 
works Avas one which had been long and eagerly debated 
in the Jewish Schools, and tliat ihe names of Abraham, 
and oven oi liahab, as fi.i i -ng two marked contrasts, had 

^ Gal. ii. 0; Acts xv. -21 ; x\i. 17 — 25. 

^ Galatian‘S, pp. 1;)2 1^>2. i’iiis is t)’.* view of ScliiioclfpJibiir^pp, 

liioik*, Isp.Tiplor, Tl)(‘irscli, Hofinaiiii, IJiiflior, Tiaii^o, Pluinptrc. 

** filial K’:L. b p 'oiii: jcLit iii JowiisJi we see from Matt. i. 5. 
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(ionstantly been introduced into these discussions. It 
is not, therefore, true to say that St. James must be 
thinking of St. Paul. The ‘‘ solifidianism ” of the 
Jews consisted in an exclusive trust in their Mono- 
theism, their descent from Abraham, their circumci- 
sion, and their possession of the Law.^ Justin Martyr 
alludes to Jews who, although they were sinners, yet 
deceived themselves by saying that, if they knew God, 
He would not impute sin to tliem.”" If, then, the early 
date of the Epistle could lx? otherwise demonstrated, the 
question as to any designed opposition between the 
two A])ostles would fall to the ground, and we should 
only have to show wliether it is possible to reconcile 
independent statements whicli at first appear to be 
mutually exclusive. It is so important to establish this 
fact — so important to prove tliat whatever be the date of 
the Epistle, St. James ma;/ be refuting the notion of n 
justification by faith which is not that described by St. 
Paul, but a blind J udaic trust in privileges and obser- 
vances — that it will be worth while to show from the 
Talmud how prevalent these views were in the Jewish 
world. 

a. Thus, as. regards Monothrism, we find that in 
repeating the Sheina, or daily prayer, ‘‘ Hear, 0 Israel, 
the Lord our God is one God ” (Dent. vi. 4) ; ''whoso- 
ever prolongs the utterance of the word One {erhad) shall 
have his days and years prolonged to him ” (Herachoth, 
f. 13, /j). 

When Akhiva was martyred by having his flesh torn 
from him, he died uttering this wa)rd " One ; ” and then 
came a Bath Kol, which said, “ Illessed art thou, Rabbi 

Matt. iii. John vlii. 33; Rom. ii. 17—20, and compare J(‘r. vii. I. 

- Just Mart. Dial. § 141. 
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Akhiva, for thy soul and tlie word One left thy body 
together” (id. f. 61, b). 

yS. Again, as regards circuvicmon : 

“ Though Abraham kept all the commandments, 
including the whole ceremonial law (Kiddushin, f. 82, a), 
still he was not perfect till he was circumcised ” (Neda- 
rira, f. 31, b). 

“ So great is circumcision, that thirteen covenants 
were made concerning it” (hicdarim, f. 31, b). 

Many Jews relied less on their observances than on 
their possession of special privileges. 

7 - As regards their ualional position, they said that 
God had given to Israel three precious gifts — the Law, 
the land of Israel, and the world to come d that all 
Israelites were princes,^ all holy,'* all philosophers, “full 
of meritorious works as a pomegranate of pips,” ^ and 
that it was as impossible for the world to be without 
them as to be without air.** They even ventured to 
say that “All Israelites have a portion in the world to 
come, as it is written. And thy people are all righteous, 
they shall inherit the land ” (is. lx. 21). (Sanhedrin, 
f. 90, a.) 

“ The world was created only for I srael : none arc 
called the children of God but Israel : none are beloved 
before God but Israel ” (Gerini, 1). 

S. In fact, on the testimony of the Talmud itself, 
externn/ism had triumphed in the heart of the Jewish 
(Jhurch. The High Priests, though they were, accord- 
ing to the best Jewish testimony, shameful examples 
of greed, simonj, luxuiy, gluttony, pride, and violence, 
were yet quite content with themselves if they "were 

' f. 5, a. Shal baih, f. 57, a. ^ Slialibath, f. 86, a- 

* The Mn . jiRor for Pentecost. ^ Taanitii, f. 8, 5. 
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rigorists in the minutiye of Levitism instead of ex- 
amples of ideal righteousness. In the tract Sota (47, />) 
there is a bitter complaint that moral worth was dis- 
regarded, and no regard paid to anything but external 
s(?rvice. In another tract (Yoma, 23, a) we are told 
that outward observance was more highly esteemed 
than inward purity, and that murder itself was con- 
sidered venial in comparison with a ceremonial deiile- 
ineiit of the Temple.^ St. James was daily familiar 
with this spectacle of men who, living in defiance of 
everv moral law, yet thought to win salvation by the 
easy mechanism of ceremonial scrupulosity. Against 
such mechanical conceptions of holiness his Episth' 
would haAO told with great power. 

(3.) But believing as I do, on other grounds, that 
the Epistle was written shortly before St. James’s 
death, it becomes difllcult to supj)osc that St. James’s 
argument in favour of ‘‘ justification by works ” bears 
no relation whaierer to the great argumentative 
Epistles in wliicdi St. l*aul had established the truth 
of Justification b^ Faith. And while I freely concede 
that the question of faith and works was frequently 
discussed in the Jewish Schools, and with special re- 
1‘erence to the life of Abraham, there is not, 1 think, 
sufficient evidence that the doctrine had ever been so 
distinctly formulated, and certainly it had never been 
so fully and powerfully discussed, as it was in the 
Epistles to the Itomans and Galatians. “ If we arc right 
in supposing that St. James wrote his Epistle about 

^ For the v.mous Talmudic quotations soc Griitz, iii. o2l, at22, and tlio 
works of Scluittgcn, Mcuscluui, Eisemmuigor, Hcrslion, Hamburger, Ac. 
No loss than fourteen of tlio Treal.is(».s of the Talmud, both Mishna and 
Gemara, have now been translated into Frencli by Mbise fcDchwab. 

“TJnd sicher kann man iiicht leugnen dass die vom Aposiol Paul us 
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the year 61 or 62 , then some years had elapsed since 
St. Paul had sent forth these great Epistles. Con- 
sidering that emissaries, wlio came from Jerusalem — 
who came ostensibly from James — who boasted, though 
not always truly, of his sanction and authority — who 
carried with them letters which, if not written by him, 
were written by leading personages in the Church of 
which he was the Bishop — bad penetrated into many 
of the communities founded by St. Paul, and had half- 
undone his work by reducing his converts to the legal 
bondage from which he had set them free — it becomes 
almost inconceivable that St. »lames, even if he had not 
seen co])ies of one or other of those Epistles, should not 
at least have been familiar Avith the general drift of 
views Avhich had become notorious Avherever the name 
of Christ w'as preached. Now, the teaching of St. 
Paul Avas intensely original. It Avas not easy for 
any one to grasp its full meaning; and it was quite 
impossible for any hostile and prejudiced person to 
undci’stand it at all. To many, educated in the 
absorbing prejudices of Judaism, his opinions about 
the Law Avould have appeared dubious. Their indig- 
nation Avould have been kindled by the tieiy and almost 
contemptuous boldness of some of the expressions which 
he wrote and published, and which he must therefore 
have frequently let fall in the heat of controv^ersy. 
In the Church of Jeruralem it is hardly likely that 
the dialectics of St. Paul Avere lovingly or patiently 
studied. St. James himself is our witness to the fact 
that there, and throughout the Ghettos of the world, 
the views of the great missionary were systematically 

Hufgestellhft Lohrp u’hcr clom Glaphoii zu diosci* Ahlmiidluiig die uacJisto 
Verauhu’.sung gab'’ * lilwaid, Die Sendschreihen, ii. p. 198). 
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misrepresented. To tlie ordinary Jewlsli Christian he 
was known as one who constantly taught “ ajmslmy 
from Moses” as one who “forbad” not only Gentiles, 
but “all Jews,” to circumcise their children, and “to 
walk according to the customs.” ' As regards Jews, 
the charge was false. St. Paul never interfered witli 
tliem ; and since he himself kept the general provisions 
of the Law as a national duty — greatly as, to him, 
they must have lost their significance — we have every 
reason to suppose that he would have advised any Jew 
who consulted him to do the same. But any lie, how- 
ever often refuted, is good (*nough for party-spirit ; and 
no amount of explanation, however simple and sincere, 
will prev( lit the grossest misrepresentations of opinion 
from being used for their own purposes by religious par- 
tisans. Further than this, it is not only possible, but 
probable, that some of St. Paul’s followers d/d misinter- 
pret his characteristic expressions, did make a bad and 
even dangerous use of tlunn. We might easily imagine 
that this would bo the case, because every day shows 
us bow easy it is, first to turn any expression into a 
watchcry, then to empty it of all significance, and 
finally to use it in a sense entirely alien from that in 
which it was originally used. Here again we are not 
left to conjecture. We have the express testimony of 
the second JOpistle of St. Peter that there were those 
who wrested the difficult jiarts of St. Paul’s Epistles, 
as they did also the rest of the Scriptures, /o their own 
perdition. Now, if it be merely snatched up as a 
■ formula — without an earnest desire to understand it, 
without the thought which was necessary to see it in its 
proper perspective — there is no expression more liable 

^ Acts xxi. 21. 
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to be perverted than St. Paul’s characteristic formula of 
“Justification by Faith.” In his sense of the words it 
is one of the deepest and most essential truths of Chris- 
tianity ; hut in his sense only. And he had used both 
words, “Justification” and “Faith,” in meanings which 
made them parts of one great system of thoughts. It 
is owing to this that his words have been constantly 
misunderstood, and are to this day deplorably misinter- 
preted. To this day there are some who use expressions 
so objectionable as “ works arc deadly.” There were even 
in the days of tlie Apostles, as there have been since, 
Nicolaitans and other Antinomians, who, on the claim 
of possessing faith, have set themselves in superionty 
to the moral law, and ass(‘rted a licence to commit 
all ungodliness. Now, if St. Janu's had come across 
such men, or had been told of their existence, or 
had even mot with Jewish Christians who, without 
understanding St. Paul’s teaching, were perplexed by 
the ignorant repetition of the formula which was 
selected to repn'sent it, would there have been any- 
thing derogatory to the cliaracter of St. James, or 
unworthy of his position, in the endeavour to 
refute the p<!rversions to which this formula was 
liable? Is it not a high service to e.'cpose the em])ly 
use of any expression which lias been di'graded to the 
purposes of cant and faction ? Would not St. Paul 
have rejoiced that such a task should have been per- 
formed? Wouhl he not have performed it himself, if 
circumstances !iad led iiim to see that it was needful? 
It is, indeed, improbaiJe that he would in that case 
have used all the e.x'pressions which St. James has used; 
but his pastoral Epistles are sullicient to prove that he 
would have cordially concurred with him in his genera! 
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opinion. I believe, then, with many of the Fathers, 
that St. James wrote this passage with the express 
intention of correcting false inferences from the true 
teaching of St. Paul and that, though there is no 
contradiction between them, there is a certain antithesis 
— a traceable difference in the types of dogma which they 
respectively adopted. “ 

If the arguments of St. James had been intended 
for a refutation of St. Paul himself, they would have 
been singularly ineffectual. They do not fathom tlie 
depths of his meaning ; they deal with uses of his words 
which are more superficial and less specilically Christian. 
A polemical argument must, as sudr, be a failure if 
every word which the writer says could be adopted by 
the person against whom ho is writing. It is only as 
the correction of onesided aT\d orroiUMuis inferences from 
St. Paul’s teaching, drawn by honest ignorance or cir- 
culated by hostile malice, that the argument of St. 
•lames has a value, which the Church of all ages has 
rejoiced to recognise. 

But setting aside the question of opposition 

between the views of the two Apostles, as one which lies 
outside the range of proof, we have to ask the far more 
important question, How is their language reconcilable 
with the truth of God'? Mow can it be said with equal 
confidence 

“ Ye arc saved throuijh fiiitli .... tiol of v'orli^ ’’ 
(Bph. ii. 8, !)), and 

“Ye SCO . . . that htj frori'A* a ov and 

hj/ failh only^'" (Janies ii. J) ? 

And here 1 must entirely differ from Lutlier in tlie 

^ I his is the v iow adopted hy I3p. Bull in his Harmonla Apostolica. 

feo Wiosin^ur, Slq. 
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view that the two statements, in the senses intended by 
their authors, are irreconcilable.^ The reconciliation 
is easy when we see that St. James is using all three 
words — Faith, Works, Justification — in a difierent sense 
to different persons, with dillerent illustrations, under 
dill(!rent circumstances ; and when we find, further, that 
St. James, in other passages, insists no less than St. 
l*aul on the importance of faith ; and St. Paul, no less 
than St. James, on the necessity of works. 

i. For by FaHh St. Paul never means, dead faith 
{fides iv/omid) at all. lie means, (1) in the lowest sense 
of the word, general trust in God {uuHruuKH, fiducia) ;* 
then (2) self-surrender to God’s will ; ’ (3) in its 
highest, and most Pauline sense — the sense in which he 
uses it when he speaks of “Justification by Faith ” — it 
is self-surrender which has deepened into sanctification ; 
it is a living power of good in every phase of life ; it is 
unio mijfilica, a mystical incorporation with Christ in 
unity of love and life.* But this application of the 
word w'as peculiar to St. Paul, and St. James does 
not adopt it. lie meant by faith in this passage 
a mere theoretical belief — belief which may exist 
without any germinant life— belief which may stop 
short at a verbal profession of Jewish orthodoxy — belief 

’ Luilior says: “ Plurtv; sudaruiit in Epistolfi Jaeohi ui cum Pauld 
cojicordarcut . . , sod minus folicitor, mtit enim contraria^ ‘iides 
justificat’ ‘tides non justiticat’ — qui lifpo rile conjungere potest, Iniic 
vilani meam iinjKtnam, ot f-iaami ino nomiiiare periiiittam ” {Colloq- 
ii. 202). Strobel. in a review of Wie.singer, says, “No matter in what 
souse we take the Epistle of JSt. Jame.'^, it is always in conflict with the 
remaining parts of Holy Writ 

2 liom. iv. 18; as in Heb. xli. 1. 

3 .Rom.x. 9; PhiJ. iii. 7. 

^ Rom. xii. 0 ; Phil. i. 21; I Cor. vi, 17. See lAfe and Worh of Si'> 
Paul. ii. 18o — 193; PHeideror, Paulinismus, § 5; Baur, Paul ii. 1*1^’ 
Nail TM.. Theol. i 17b. 
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which does not even go so far as that of demons — 
belief which, taken alone, is so inappreciable in value 
that he compares it to a charity which speaks words of 
idle comfort and does not givc.^ 

ii. Again, by IVorks the two writers meant very 
different things. St. Paul was thinking mainly of those 
works which stood high in the estimation of his Jewish 
opponents ; he meant the works and observances of the 
Levitical and ceremonial Law — new moons, sabbaths, 
sacrihees, ablutions, meats, drinks, phylacteries, and so 
forth : --or, at the very highest, works of ordinary duty, 
'' deeds of the Law,” untouched by emotion, not 
springing from love to God. He did nof mean, as St. 
James did, works of love and goodness done in obedience 
to the royal law,'^ those works which spring from a true 
and lively faith, which mmt spring from it, which it is 
as impossible to sever from it as it is to sever from fire 
its light and heat.*^ 

iii. And, finally, the sense of the word Jtfslijlcation 
in St. Paul moves in a higln>r plane than that in which 
it is used by St. James. St. Paul uses the word in a 
special, a t(^chnical, a theological sense, to express the 
righteousness of God, wliich, by a judgment of acquittal, 
pronounced once for all in the ex])iatory di'ath of Ifiirist, 
He imputes to guilty man. St. James uses the word in 
the much simpler sense of our being* declared and sliown 
to be righteous — not indeed, as many liave said, before 

In other pjissap^os “ faith ” connotes soinewliat more than this, namoly, 
f mst in God (i. 5 ; v. 15). 

^ Ja. i. 25; ii. 12. 

If Si, Pan! attaches to ** ivories*' a lower meaning than St. James, 
oa J^ttachos to “ faith ” a lower nieaiung than St. Paul ; but tbere 

' ^ no confusion about tlio results, because each writer uses the words 
m senses which he makes perfectly clear. 
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men only’ — but righteous before God, as those whose life 
is in accordance with their belief.'’ St. Paul speaks of the 
justification which begins for the sinner by the trustful 
acceptance of his reconciliation to God in Christ, and 
which attains its perfect stage when the believer is 
inde(^d in Clirist ” — when ( -lirist has become to him a 
new nature and a quickening spirit. St. James speaks 
of the justification of the believer by his producing sucli 
works as are the sole ])Ossible demonstration of th(‘ 
vitality of his indwelling faith." 

llried}^ th(Mi, it may b(‘ said that the works which 
St. Paul thinks of are tln^ works of the Law, those ol 
St. James the works of godliness; that St. Patil speaks 
of deep and mystic faith, St. James of theoretic belief : 
that St. Paul has in view the initial justification of a 
sinner, St. Janies the compl(J(‘ justilication of a bidiever.^ 
iv. Ill accordance with this view, although both 


^ Tliis coTumoii oxplniiai ion ((Calvin, Grotins, is (juiti' 

iiiiioiiahlo. a’hc'ro is iiot, ;« wonl in 8t. .Tamos io ijHlioa1,(‘ that lio is only 
tliinkin^ of jiislification l)ofon‘ men; and the notion lliat In* is, is r(‘fut«Ml 
by vor. ll. 

^ As our Lord also said, “ I’.y Ihy words thou sliall })o justitiod' 
(Matt. xii. a7); and St. Pan! Inmsolf, in Roin. ii. Jd, tlio doors dt 
tlio law sliall bt^ jas/i/b'd.” Had this sontonro ooourrod in St. Jani(‘s, hoW 
oa^orly would i+ havo boon sidzod upon as a tint coiit radici ion of Rom. 
iii. 20, “ TJiondbn'. frojii the works of tho !aw shall no Ih'sli ho jnstitn il 
btdoro Him.” J3ut if flu* samo aullior can thus in tho samo Epistle hm' 
tho samo word in diffVront sons(*s, what dilUculty can tln‘ro bo in sii)) 
posing that this may ho donc^ by different writoo’S, without any hoslilr 
intoiitioii P 

“ To justify ’( has in tlio Hihlo two inoanings: 
jironoimco tho iiuioccnt rightoons in acoonlanco with his iniiocoMce 
^Ey. xxdi. 7; Prov. vii. 1.“/ • Is. v. 2d; Matt. xii. d7, Ao.); (2) to nuike 
right(‘uus, or load 'o rigtitcoiisiioss ( Dan. xii. ‘M ; la. liii. ll; and Houi- 
pat<s/jn). In St. J.-nu's triio faith is impntod as riglitoousness, but jnstiii- 
cation fo'lov.s works as the proof of tr io faith (Lango). 

* ‘‘ Works/’ savs Luthor, ‘‘ do not make ns rigliteous, but cause ns to 
be d<‘cia’'''d right* ous (liiike xvii. 9, 10). 
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Apostles refer, for illustration of their views, to the life 
of the Patriarch who lived so many centuries before the 
delivery of the Law, they do not refer to the same 
events in his life. St. l\xul illustrates his position by 
Abraham’s belief in God’s promise that he should have 
a son, when against hope he believed in hope.^ St. 
James, taking the life and the faith of Abraham, so to 
sptjak, much lower down the stream,” shows how 
Abraham, many years afterwards, was justified as a 
believer, juslilied by works, when he gave the crowning 
proof of his obedience by the willingness to slay even 
his only son and the heir of the ])roniise.‘‘^ It is obviously 
as true to say that Abraham in that act was (in the 
ordinary meaning of the words) justilied by faith, as that 
he was justilied by works, lie was justilied by faith, 
because nothing but his faitli could have led him to 
such perfect endurance in the hour of trial ; he was jus- 
tified by \vorks, because, without his works, there could 
have been no proof that his faith existed. Faith and 
works, in this sense, are, in fact, inseparalily intertwined. 
There cannot be such works without faith ; there cannot 
bo such faith without works. It is really the same 

^ Rom. iv. ;{, 9, 22; Con. xv. C. 

James ii. 23; Goii. xxii. 12. Soo Huilior ad lor. A romarkablo 
Taliumlic, story lolls ns that Satan slaiulorod Abralnuii t)oFore Cod, saying 
dial Cod liad given iiini a son wlum Ik* was a hundred years old, and he 
had not even spanal a dovti for saerilie(\ Cod aiiswt'rs that Abraham 
Would not spare even his son if required. St) Ci)d said, “ 'Cakt' now thy 
[as ij a Icing shoald sag to his brarrst warriiO'^ Fight now this 
hardest battle of all) ^ “for fear it should bo said that ( hy former trials 
Were easy. “i have two sons," answered Abraham. " ike thine onlg 
son. “ Each," ho answered, “ is tlie only son of his mother." “ Take 
hvin whom thoa lovestF “1 love tlieiii both.” Then God said, - Take 
Isaac. Abraham obeyed, and on the way Satan met him, and tried to 
nuke him murmur. Abraliam answered, “ I will walk in mine integrity ’’ 

(oauhedriu, f. 89 , b). 
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tiling to say that a man is (in one or other of the 
senses of tlie word) justified by such a faith as must 
from its very nature issue in good works, or by such 
works as can only issue from a true aaid lively faith. 
Nor is it surpri.sing (as we have seen) that the 
question should bo illustrated by the example of 
Abraham, wliose life and faith were constantly discussed 
in their minutest particulars by the Jewish Rabbis, and 
who was asserted to have not only been saved by faith, 
but to have observed even the oral commandments 
centuries bed'ore tiny were delivered.^ If St. James 
also takes the instance ol* Rahab, this does not involve 
a niMH'ssary nderenco to the remark in the Epistle to tli(‘ 
If(d)rews, that she, too, was saved by faith. For the 
example of liahal) was also greatly discussed in the 
Jewish schools, and for her faith and works it was said 
tliat no less than eight prophets, who were also priests, 
had sprung from her, and that Huldah, the prophetess, 
was one of Juu- descendants.^ 

V. And the superficial contradiction between the 
Apostles vanishes to nothing when we bear in mind 
that St. Raul is dealing with the vain confidence 
of legalism, St. James with the vain confidence of 
ortliodoxy. St. Paul was writing to (feiitile Churche.s 
to prevent them from being seduced into trusting 
for salvation to tlie adoption of (‘xternal badges 
and cenunonials, or fj good deeds done in a spirit 
of servile fear. St. James is ai'ijuiim either with 
Jevvisli bigots who thought tliiit a profession of 
Monotlieism and a l articipatiou in Jewisli privileges’ 
would save them; or witli mistaken Paulinists who had 

* y oina, f. h ; iriddusliin, f. S2, .■/. 

2 1. 1 |.. h. ■■ Miitt. iii. 9. 
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snatched np a formnla which they did not nnder- 
stand, and who thought tliat justification could be 
severed from sanctification — tliat a saving faith was 
possible without the holiness of an accordant life. St. 
Paul is contrasting faith in Christ with works of the 
Law ; St. James is contrasting a d('ad unreal faith with 
a faith which evidences its reality by holy works. St. 
Paiibs arguments were meant to overthrow the viiin con- 
fukaice of the Pharisee^; St. James’s tell equally 
against th(‘ Jew who pillowed his hopes on fruitless 
orthodoxy, and the iVntinomian who identified saving 
faith with liarren profe^ssion. 

For, la Ily, there is no dilliculty in showing that 
both as regards faith and works the Apostles, howev('r 
much their expressions may differ, were substantially 
at one. 

(i.) Thus as regards Faith, St. James says in this 
very chapttu' : — 

''And the Scripture was ful filled which *saith And 
Ah rah f mi hc/irvrd God, and it was reckoned to him fur 
ngh f < u ^y.sv / osh ” “ (i i . ^2 3 ) . 

And St. Paul quotes the same verse in the same 
words (Koin. iv. 3), with the introduction “ What 
saith th(‘ Scripture ? ” 

So little does St. James exclude faith, that he speaks 
of “ the testing of faith ” as working out that “ en- 
durance ” which is the appointed ])ath of perlc‘ction- 
nient (i. 3) ; he urges the duty of prayer olfered in 

^ Coni]). Acts xiii. 39. 

‘ opus sod ox FidiC’ (Anti’, on Ps. xxxi.). Ewald Uriotly 

says, “laitli is the first and most ntM*«*ssary lliiii^: ilds is licro also tak< ii 
loi’ gi*aut(Ml throngiiout; hut it must pn^vo its exist hy corros]M>udini’, 
works, otlK‘rwis(‘ mau cannot obtain Divine just i taxation and final ro- 
uciuptinn {^Die Sendachreibeiif ii. 199). 
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unwavering, faith as the means of obtaining Divine 
wisdom (i. 0) ; he describes Christianity as being the 
“ holding the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ the Lord of 
the Glory” (ii. 1) ; he speaks of the poor as being heirs 
of the Kingdom because they are rich in faith (ii. 5) ; 
lie implies the absolute necessity of faith co-existing 
with work; — working with them, receiving its per- 
fection from them (ii. 22, 20), and does not imagine the 
possibilit}^ of such works as he contemplates except as 
Ihc visible proofs of an invisible faith. 

(ii.) And exactly as St. James neither ignores nor 
underestimates faith, so neither does St. Paul ignore 
nor underestimate the value and necessity of good 
Works. Ife speaks of God as “ being able to make 
all joy abound in us, that having in all things always 
all sufficiency {avTupKeim) we may abound unto every 
good work ” (2 Cor. ix. S). He speaks of good works 
as the appointed path in which we are predestined to 
walk (Eph. ii. Id), lie describes the walking “in 
every good work, bearing fruit,” as being the worthy 
walk, and the walk which pleases God (Col. i. 10). lie 
yirays that the Lord Jesus may stablish the hearts oi 
His converts in every good word and work (2 Thess. 

ii. 17). He devotes a practical section in every Epistle 
to the incirleation of Christian duties and virtues (lloiu. 
xii. — xvi. ; 1 Cor. xvi. ; 2 Cor. ix. ; Gal. v. 0; Eph. 
V., vi. ; Phil. iv. . Col. iii., iv., &c.). Ho devotes the 
almost exclusive exhortations of his very latest Epistles 
to impress on all classes o'" his converts the blessedness 
of faithful working (1 Tim, ii. 10, v. 10, vi. lb; 2 Tini. 

iii. 17 ; Tit. ii. 7 — 14, iii. 8). Kay, more, in the very 
Epistle ot which the central idea is Justification by 
Faith, he does not scruple to use the word justification 
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in the less specific sense of St. James, and to write 
that “the doers of the Law shall be justified "^ — a sen- 
tence which St. James might have adopted as his 
text. Both Apostles would have freely conceded that 
(in a certain sense) faith without works is mere ortho- 
doxy, and works without faith mere legal righteous- 
ness. 


Surely after these proofs that for all practical pur- 
poses the Apostle of the Gentiles and the Bishop of 
the Circumcised arc fundamentally at one — that they 
agree m thought, though they differ in expression, or 
at least that their minor differences are merged in a 
higher unity — it is unjustifiable to speak as though, on 
this subject at any rate, tlierc was any bitter contro- 
versy between them. They approached the truths of 
Christianity from different sides ; they looked at them 
under different asjiects ; they lived amid different 
surroundings ; they were arguing against different 
errors; they used different phraseology. The anti- 
thesis between them only lies in regions of literary 
expression ; it in no way affects the duty or the theory 
of the Christian life. There is not a word which St. 
Paul wrote on these topics which would not have been 


accepted after a little explanation by St. James, thougli 
he might have preferred to alter some of the expressions 
which St. Paul employed. There is not a word which 
^t. James wrote on them which — when explained in 
St. James’s sense — St. Paul would not have endorsed. 


It is true, as St. Paul wrote, that we are “ justified by 
faith ; it is true, as St. James wrote, that “ we cannot 
justified without works.” Amid the seeming, verbal 
' outradictions there is a real agreement. Both Apostles 


^ Bom. ii. 13. 


h 
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held identical views respecting the will of God, the 
regeneration of man, and the destiny of the redeemed.' 
The ideal which each accepted was so nearly the same, 
that St. James’s brief sketch of the Wisdom from above 
might be hung as a beautiful companion picture to St. 
Paul’s glorious description of Heavenly charity. Both 
would have agreed, heart and soul, in the simple and 
awful moral truth of such passages as these : — 

“ So speak and so do as they who shall be judged 
by the law of liberty.” (Ja. ii. 13.) 

“ Paith apart from works is dead, by itself.” (Ja. 
ii. 17, 20.) 

“ Tlie work of each shall become manifest, for tlie 
day shall reveal it.” (1 Cor. iii. 13.) 

“ God shall give to each according to his works.” 
(Bom. ii. 0 — 10.) 

“AVe must all bo made manifest before the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ that each may obtain the things 
done by the instrumentality of the body, with refercnc(‘ 
to the things he did, whether good, or evil.” (2 Cor. 
V. 10.) 

Both, again, would have accepted heart and soul 
such language as that of St. John, in which these 
superficial discrepancies are finally reconciled — “ If we 
say that we have fellowship with Him and walk in 
darkness, we lie, and do not the ti'uth ” (1 John i. 0); 
— or as that of St. Paul himself in the very Epistle in 
w'hich he first v.mrked out the sketch of his great 
schenie, and in the thri c ditfei'ent conclusions to his 
own favourite and thrice -repeated formula : — 

“ Eor in Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth 
anything nor uncircumcision,” — 

^ See supra y pp. 40, 48, tlio note on Jus. i. lb. 
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But, “ Faith working effectually by means of love.” 
(Gal. V. 6.) 

But, “A new creature.” (Gal. vi. 16.) 

But, “ An observance of the commandments of God.” 
(1 Cor. vii. 19.) 

Had St. Paul written, as Luther wrote for him, that 
man is justified “ by Faith only ” — had he been in this 
sense a Solifidian — then there would have been a more 
apparent contradiction between him and St. James. 
But what St. Paul said was, “ Therefore wo reckon 
that a man is justified iy faith, apart from the works 
of the Law ” (Eom. iii. 28), and it was Luther 
who ventured to interpolate the word “alone” — the 
“ word alone',’ as Erasmus calls it — “ stoned with so 
many shoutings ” — (“ Vox noln tot clamoidbus lapidata ”). 
In St. James’s sense of faith this would have indeed 
been open to the contradiction (ii. 24) “Nor by faith 
alone ’ (ou/e Ik irlaTeco^ fuivov)- But even had St. Paul 
used the word “ alone ” he woxdd have said what is 
true in his sense of the words, and in the sense in 
which they are adopted in the Articles of our Church. 
His words only become untrue when they arc ti'ausferred 
into the different senses in which they are used by his 
brother Apostle.^ 

In this, as in so many other cases, we may thank 
God that the truth has been revealed to us under many 
lights ; and that, by a diversity of gifts, the Spirit 
ministered to each Apostle severally as He would, 
inspiring the one to deepen our spiritual lite by the 
solemn truth that Works cannot justify apart from 
J'n'ith; and the other to stimulate our efibrts after a 
holy life by the no less solemn truth that Faith cannot 
‘ See Article IX., aud on it Bishop Forbos, Bishop Harold Browne, &e. 

h 2 
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justify us unless it be the living faith which is shown 
by Works. There is, in the diversity, a deeper unity. 
The Church, thank God, is “ Circumamicta varie- 
tatibus '' — clothed in raiment of many hues. St. Paul 
had dwelt prominently on Faith ; St. Peter dwells 
much on Hope ; St. Jolm insists most of all on Love. 
But the Ch 'istian life is the synthesis of these Divine 
graces, and the Works of which St. James so vehemently 
impresses the necessity, are works which are the com- 
bmed result of operative faitln of constraining love, and 
of purifying hope.^ 

^ See an excellent tract on St. Paul and St. James by Dean Bagat. 
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CHAPTEll XXIV. 

ST. JOHN. 

“ For life, with all it yields of joy ai\d woe, 

And hope and fear — hidiiive tlie aged friend — 

Is jiist our chance of the prize of learning love, 

How love might be, hath been indeed, and is." — 

Browning, A Dr-ath in the Desert. 

“ And recognising the grace given to me, James, and 
Keplias, and Jo/ui, who are thought to he pillars, gave 
to me and Barnabas the right hand of fellowship, that 
we to the Gentiles, but they to the circumcision”' — 

So WToto St. Paul to the Galatians, in one of tha 
passages of the New Testament, wliich — apart from the 
Gospels — has a deeper personal interest, and which 
throws more light on the condition of the Church 
in the days of the Apostles than any other.* It is an 
inestimable privilege to the Church that wc possess 
writings of each of these three Pillar-Apostles — as well 
as of that untimely-born Apostle on whose daring 
originality they were inclined to look with alarm, until 
he had fully set forth to them that view" of the Gospel 
which was emphatically “//is Gospel,”^ and which he 
had learnt “neither from men nor by the instrumen- 
tal- H. 9. 2 Gal. i. 11— ii. 21. 

GrOsp©!,* 1 Cor. xi. 23. .vayytXiov 0 H7ipv(ra'w ^_Gal. ii. 2). 


I 
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tality of man.”^ We are thus enabled to see the Gospel 
in the fourfold aspect in which it appeared to four men, 
— each specially enlightened by the Spirit of God, but 
each limited by individual conditions, because each 
received the treasure in earthen vessels. The minds of 
men inevitably differ. The individuality of each 
man — his «iubjectivity — his capacity to receive truth 
— his power of expressing it — all differ. Hence the 
truths which he utters, since they are uttered in 
human language, must be more or less differentiated by 
human peculiarities, and hence arises a gracious and 
fruitful variety, not a perplexing contradiction. Had 
the Apostles been bad men, had there been in their 
hearts the least tinge of spiritual or moral falsity, the 
pure stream of truth would have been corrupted by evil 
admixtures ; but since they were sincere and noble 
men, the individuality with which the style and 
method of each is stami)ed so far from being a loss to 
us is a peculiar gain. No one man, unless his powers 
had been dilated almost to infinitude, would have been 
able to set forth to myriads of different souls the perfec- 
tion of many-sided truths. It was a blessed ordinance 
of God which enables us to hear the words of revelation 
spoken by so many noble voices in so many differing 
tones. 

We see from St. Paul’s allusion, that twenty years 
after the Kesurrection^ the three Pillar- Apostles, at the 
date of his conference with them, were at Jerusalem, 
and were still regarded as the chief representatives of 
Jewish Christianity. Pat their Judaic sympathies 
were felt in very different degrees. St. James repre- 

* Ga^ i. /, ovK air ayO, Jurcuy otiih St* dyffp^irov, 1 Cor. xi. 23; XVP 3. 

About A.ii. 52. 
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sents Christianity on its most Judaic side — spiritualising 
its morals, but assuming rather than expounding its 
most specific truths. He wrote exactly as we should 
have expected a man to write who was a Nazarite, 
a late convert, a Bishop of the Church of Jerusalem, a 
daily frequenter of the Temple, a man in the highest 
repute among the Jews themselves, a man who, for 
more than a quarter of a century, lived in the focus of 
the most powerful Judaic influences. He was the ac- 
knowledged leader of those converts who were least 
willing to break loose I'rom the Levitic law and the 
tradition of the fathers. St. Peter, on the other hand, 
became less and less a representative of the narrower 
phase of .ludaic Christianity — more and more, as life 
advanced, the Apostle of Catholicity. The vein of 
timidity which, in his natural temperament, was so 
strangely mixed with courage — ^the plasticity which gave 
to his conduct a Judaic colouring so long as he was 
surrounded by the elders at Jerusalem, or by emissaries 
who came from James to Antioch-— caused him to be 
ong regarded by the converted Jews (undoubtedly 
against his will) as a party leader. Yet he was among 
the earliest to sec the univei'sality of the Gospel mes- 
sage, and he flung himself with ardour into the sup- 
,)ort of St. Paul’s eflbrt to emancipate the Gentiles 
trom Lcvitic observances. And when he began his 
missionary journeys, his thoughts widened more and 
more until, as we find from his Epistle, he was enabled 
to accept unreservedly the teachings of St. Paul, while 
he divests them of their antithetical character, and 
avoids their more controversial formula;. When we 
combine the teaching of St. James and St. Paul, we 
find those contrasted yet complementary truths which 
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were necessary to the full apprehension of the Catholic 
Faith in its manifold applicability to human needs. 
St. Peter occupies an intermediate and conciliatory 
position between these two extremes — more progressive 
than St. James, less daringly original and independent 
than St. Paul. But to utter the final word of Chris- 
tian revelation — to drop, as it were, the great keystone, 
which was still needed to complete and compact the 
wide arch of Truth — was reserved as the special glory 
of the Beloved Disci2)le. And this was the crowning 
work of that old age which, as a peculiar blessing to 
the Church of Christ, was jjrobably prolonged to witness 
the dawn of the second century of the Christian Church.’ 

But in St. John too we see that growth of spiritual 
enlightenment which made his life an unbroken educa- 
tion. In his latest writings we find a deeper insight 
into the truth than it w'ould have been possible for him 
to attain before God had “ shown him all things in tlie 
slow history of their ripening.” The “Son of Thunder’’ 
of the Synoptic Gospels had the lessons of many years 
to learn before he could become the St. John who in 
Patmos saw the Apocalypse. The St. John who saw 
the Apocalypse had still the lessons of many years to 
learn, and the fall of Jerusalem to witness, before In' 
could gaze on the world from the snowy summit of 
ninety winters, and become the Evangelist of tlie 
fourth Gospel, the Apostle of Christian Love. 

And yet the days of St. John were not divided from 
each other by any overpowering crisis, but were, from 
first to last, 

“ Bound each to each by natural piety.” 

^ Qui in socreta .tivina(3 sc naiivitatis immergens aimis est dicerc 
cvMcta saociUa nesciebant, “ In principio erat vorbum ” ( Jer. in Isa. Ivi. 
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In the life of St. Paul the vision on the road to Damascus 
had cleft a deep chasm between his earlier and later 
years. The character of the Apostle retained the same 
elements, hut his opinions were suddenly revolutionised. 
Paul the Apostle could only look back with an agony 
of remorse on the thoughts and deeds of Saul the In- 
quisitor. Like Augustine and Luther, he is a type of 
the ardent natures which are brought to God and to the 
service of the truth by a spasm of sudden change. But 
St. John was one of those pure saints of whom the 
grace of God takes early hold, and in whose life, as in 
those of Thomas a Kempis and Melancthon, “ reason and 
religioji run together like warp and woof to weave the 
web of a holy life.” • To him, from earliest days, the 
words of the poet are beautifully applicable — 

‘‘ There are who ask not if thine eye 

Be on them ; who, in love and truth, 

Where no misgiving is, rely 

Upon tlie genial sense of youth : 

Glad hearts ! without reproach or blot, 

Who do thy work, and know it not ; 

Oh, if through confidence misplaced 

They fail, thy saving arm, dread Power ! ai’ound 
them cast.” 

Never, perhaps, was a more glorious destiny reserved 
for any man, or a destiny more unlike what he could 
have conceived possible, than that which was awaiting 
the Apostle, when he played as a boy beside his father’s 
boat on the bright strip of sand which still marks the 
site of Bethsaida. His father was Zabdia or Zebedee, 
of whom we know nothing more than that he was a 
ihsherman sufficiently well-to-do to have hired servants 
|ff his own.^ He was thus in more ])rosperous circum* 

^ Mark i. 20. 
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stances than his partner Jonas, the father of Peter and 
Andrew. His wife was Salome, sister of the Virgin 
Mary. The fact that she was one of those who min- 
istered to the Lord of her substance, and also bought 
large stores of spices for His grave, are additional signs 
that Zabdia and his wife were not poor. Their sons 
were James and John, who were thus first cousins of 
our Lord according to the flesh.^ 

We catch no glimpse of John till we see him among 
the disciples of the Baptist on the hanks of the Jordan. 
We are told however that, in his manhood, he appeared 
to the learn('d Sanhedrists of Jerusalem to be a “ simple 
and unlettered ” man.'^ Doubtless the term which they 
actually used was the contemptuous am-haarets, a tech- 
nical exj^ression far more scornful than its literal trans- 
lation, “people of the land.”^ It is clear, therefore, that 
he had never been what they called “ a pupil of the 
wise,” and had not been trained in that cumbrous 
system of the Oral Law which they regarded as the 


^ Nicephorus and others rightly call Zebedeo iSiova6K\rjpov, “ au inde- 
pendent fishorinan Avitli a sliip of liis own.” Wliat St. Chrysostom {Horn. 
i. in Joann.) says of the extreme poverty and humility of liis lot (ovSo 
TTcvecrrepou owSe dr^Xiarepov, is rhetoricjil exaj^^eration (see LiHinp^ 

Prolegomena, j). Ti). The Tjake of (xalilce was extraordinarily rich in 
some of which were regarded as great delicacies, and — like the coracinus— 
were extremely rare. The trade in fish at Tiberias, Sepplioris, TarichoiB, 
and especially at Jerusalem, was so active that a leading fisherman iike 
Zabdia must have been almost rich. 

- Acts iv. 13. A man was called a more ignoramus (amJiaareU ) ' vcb 
if he knew tlio Scripture and the Mishna, but had nover been one of 
“ pmnls of tiiO wise ” {Thalmidt liachahamini). If ho know only the Senp- 
turcs, ho was called an emx)ty cisbsrn ” (6(>r) (Wagenseil, Sot a, p. 517) 
The idiotes is one who is no authority on a subject (see Orig. c. Cels. i. 30) 
Augusfine calls the Apostles “ineruditos . . . non peritos grammaticiu*- 
non arinatos dijileclica, non rhetorica inflatos” {De Civ. Vei, xxii. 5). 

^ For ilie meaning and associations of this word see Dr. McCaul, Cl 
.Paths, pp. 458— 4()4. 
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only learning. It was well for him that he had not. 
The Babhinism of that day was nothing better than a 
system of scholastic pedantry, impotent for every 
spiritual end, like many another vaunted system of 
purely verbal orthodoxy, yet tending to inflate the minds 
')f its votaries with the conceit of knowledge without 
the reality. Of such learning it might well be said, in 
the words of Heraclitus, that “ it teaches nothing.” ^ 

On the other hand, we see from St. John’s own 
writings that he was a man of consummate natural 
orifts, and that he had been so far well educated as to 
be acquainted with both Greek and Hebrew,’ of which 
the latter was not an ordinary acquirement even of well- 
educated Jews. Apart from his unequalled capacity for 
the reception of spiritual grace, his natural gifts appear 
in liis deep insight into the human heart ; in the 
dramatic power with which, by a few touches, he sets 
before us the most vivid conception of the most varied 
characters ; in his style, apparently so simple yet really 
so profound — a style supremely beautiful, yet unlike 
that of any other writer, whether sacred or prolane ; and, 

; above all, in the fact that he was a fit and chosen vessel 
I for that consummate truth — the Incarnation of the 
Word of God. That truth, while with one swift 
fitroke it summarised the speculations of Alexandrian 
theosophy, became in its turn the starting-point for 
the most sacred utterances of all Christian thinkers 
till the end of time. 

His native Galilee was inhabited by the bravest and 


^ ov dt^daKei (HcracL). 

Tho quotations of St. John in the CTOsi)el are not always taken direct 
the LXX., but are sometimes altered into more direct accordance 
the Hebrew (xix. 37 ; Ti. 45 ; xiii. 18). 
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truest race in Palestine.’ They were remarkable for 
faithfulness to their theocratic nationality. They de- 
tested and were ashamed of alike the Roman dominion 
and the Herodian satrapy which w'as its outward sign. 
Their temperaments were full of an enthusiasm which 
easily caught lire. The revolt of Judas ot Galilee 
against the registrations of Quirinus showed the indig- 
nation with which Galileans contemplated the reduction 
of the Holy Land to the degraded position of a Roman 
province. The watchword of that uprising was that the 
Chosen People should have “ no Lord or master but 
God.” Wild and hopeless as the insurrection was, and 
terribly as it was avenged, its failure was so far i'rom 
quenching the spirit of patriotism by which it had 
been instigated, that it was not difficult for the sons of 
Judas long years afterwards” to fan the hot embers into 
llame.^ The revolt of Judas took place when St. John 
was about twelve years old — the age at which a flewish 
boy began to enter on the responsibilities of manhood. 
It was impossible that an event which produced so 
widespread an agitation should have failed to leave an 
impression on his menmry. His sympathies must have 
been with the aims, if not with the acts, of the daring 
patriot. In both the sous of Zebedee we trace a certain 
fiery veheiiicnce, and this it was which earned for them 
from the Lord the title of “ lioaucrges.” * It is probable 

^ Jos. .Inft. xviii. 1 § 1, 0; B. J. ii, 8, § I. 

” A.D. b of our ont. 

2 III A.L\ 17 11(1 A. I). 00. 

^ Boaiicrg s, Beil I -re /{.‘ah'" (Mark Hi. ITj. No doubt tbo title was 
earned by tbo fire and in potuosity of their nature; not lm*auso they 
jfore, as Thoop]r,i-nt mighty heralds and divines” (Thoopliyl. in 

i. ; Epipban. Jfaer, '0; Cy rill. Alex, nc/ 1). Fora iniiHi- 
of the gucjssos about a matter perfectly simple, h-o Lanipo, Proleyom. 
"Ji'ir—oi), 
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that they shared in. some of the views which had once 
actuated their brother Apostle, the Zealot Simon.’ 

If the home of Zebedee was in or near Bethsaida, his 
two sons must have grown up in constant intercourse 
with Philip and Andrew and Peter, and with his cousins, 
the sons of Alphmus, and with Nathanael of the not- 
far-distant Cana. Whether he ever visited the home 
of the Virgin at Nazareth, and saw the sinless youth 
of Jesus, and the sternly legal faithfulness of “ His 
brethren,” we do not know, but in any case we can see 
that he enjoyed that best of ti’aining which consists 
in being brought up in the midst of sweet and noble 
natures, and in the free fresh life of a hardy calling and 
a beautiful land. And what most of all ennobled the 
aspirat.ons of these young Galileans was that, with 
perfect trust in God, they were waiting for the consola- 
tion of Israel — they were cherishing the thought which 
lay at the very heart of all that was best and deepest 
in the old Covenant — the hope that the ])roinised 
ilessiah at length would come. 

We are not told a single particular about his early 
years. first, see him — evidently in the ])rime of 

early manhood — as a disciple of the Baptist ' He does 
not mention himself by name, because in his Gos])el he 
shows a characteri.stic reserve. But there never has 
been a d<.iubt that he is the disciple who was with St. 
Andrew when they Inaird from their blaster the words 
which were to iniluene/ their whole future life. The 
Baptist had received the de])utation which the San- 

vi. 15, Kiuianito =Zoiili)(. Tlis Zi'.iluts f.iniu'd tin* " extromo 
oft, division of tlio Pliarisocs )>olitifally, as llio Ess*'nt'.s did ri'Iij^iously. 

Ecclt‘,«i(isti(‘al tradition SiO s (iuit lio was rallod " (idoiiwentior.” 
«nd oven ‘-puer.’' Paulin. Nol. Ep. .51. Amhros. Ofie. ii. ‘.M § 101. 

c. Fund. XXX. 4. Jcr. c. J.M-in, i. M. 
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hedrin had sent to enquire into his claims, and had 
told them that he was not the Christ, nor Elijah, nor 
“ the Prophet.” On the next day he saw Jesus coming 
towards him on His return from the temptation in the 
wilderness. Then first he said, “ Behold the Lamb of 
God which taketh away the sins of the world ! ” and 
testified that he had seen the Spirit descending from 
heaven like a dove, and it abode upon Him. Again, 
the next day, fixing his eyes on Jesus as He walked 
by, he exclaimed, “ Behold the Lamb of God ! ” At 
once the two disciples followed Jesus. Turning and 
gazing on them as they followed. He said, “ What 
are ye seeking?” Giving Him the highest title of 
reverence they knew, the simple Oaliloans answered, 
“ Babbi, where stayest thou?” He saith to them, 
“Come and soo.” They came and .saw. It was now 
four in the evening, and they stayed with Him that 
night. 

That brief intercourse sufficed to convince them that 
Jesus was the Christ. The next morning Andi’ew 
sought his brother Simon, and with the simple startling 
announcement, “ AVe have found the Messiah,” led him 
to the Lord. 

It is not mentioned thatSt. John sought his brother, 
and it is clear that the elder son of Zeb('deo was not 
called to full disciplcship till afterwards on the Sea o' 
Galilee. It was from no difference in character that 
James did not, sf far as we know, become a hearer of 
the Baptist. He was earning his daily br(;ad as a 
fisherman, and may have found no opportunity to leave 
they Plain of G( t:ne.sareth. I have ventured elsewhere 
to Conjecture the reason why St. John was able to seek 

ministry of the Baptist though his brother was 
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not.^ He had some connexion with Jerusalem, and 
even had a home there.® We find an explanation of 
this in the fact that the fish of the Lake of Galilee 
were largely supplied to Jerusalem, and nothing is 
more probable than that Zebedee, as a master fisher- 
man, should have sent his younger son, at lea.st 
occasionally, to the Holy City to superintend what 
must have been one of the most lucrative branches 
of his trade. If so, it would have been easy for St. 
John to reach in less than a day the banks of 
Jordan, and to listen to the mighty voice which was 
then rousing Priests and Pharisees as well as jieople 
from their sensual sleep. 

The teaching of the l}a))tist appealed to the sternest 
instin.'ts of his youthful follower. Its lofty morality, 
its uncompromisiu,g denunciations, its dauntle.ss inde- 
pendence must have exerci.sed a strong fascination over 
the young Galilean. It made him more than ever a 
Son of Thunder. It has been said of John the Baptist 
that he was like a burning torch — that the whole man 
was an Apocalypse. In the AjKicaU pse of him who 
was for a time his disciple, we still seinu to hear echoes 
of that ringing voice, to catch hvies of eartln^uake and 
eclipse from that tremendous imagery. 

The question here arises whether St. John was or 
was not unmarried. The ancient Fathers are fond oi' 
f^pcaking of him as a “ virgin.” As early as the pseudo- 
Ignatius we find an address to Virgins,” /.c., celibates. 
With the prayer, “May I enjoy your holiness as that 
<^1 Llijah, Joshua the son of Nun, Mehhizedek, Elisha, 

^ Sou life of Christ, i, li t. 

Joliii xix, 27, " From tluit hour tlio Discinlc took tier to liis own 
(.» Tik is, a). 
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Jeremiah, John 'the Baptist, the Beloved Disciple, 
Timothy, Evodius, and Clemens.” Nothing corres- 
ponding to this praise of “ vii-ginity ” is found either 
in the Scripture or in the earliest Fathers, for “ the 
virgins” of Bev. xiv. 14, and “those who have made 
themselves eunuchs for Christ’s sake ” of Matt. xix. 12, 
are expressions which, when taken in the sense which 
was familiar to the Jews themselves, convey no such 
exaltation of the unwedded life.^ Tertullian, however, 
in his hook “ On Single IMarriage,” calls St. John 
“ Chriafi and St. Jerome, tilled with his monastic 

gno^ia on this subject, sa\’s that “when St. John wished 
to marrj' his TA)rd restrained him.” ^ Similar testimony 
is repeated by" St. Augustine, Epiphanius, and others, but 
it only seems to have been derived from the “ Acts ” of 
Leucius. Apart from direct evidence, all the customs 
of the Jews make it extremely improbable, and St, 
Paul tells us that “ Ihc rest of the Apostles ” as wel! 
as Kephas were raar’ried.'’ The notion of his celibacy 
was strengthened by" the erroneous misleading of a 
superscription to his lirst epistle which is itself erro- 
neous. Augustine in one place quotes 1 John iii. i, 
as occurring in St. John’s letter “to the Part/iiaus,”' 
and he is followed by Idacius Clarus, and (according to 


^ Sco tlio pas.sagos of Zoliar qiiofod l>y S(*]i()ttgcii, p. L59. 

^ Tert. Mon(uf(mkt, 17; Epiplimi. llaer. Iviii. ; Jor. c. 

1, 14, uiid ill pr'dej. Joann., Pranf. in Matt., ad Is. Ivi. 4. Aug. c. hant. 
XXX. 4. The virginity St. Joliu oticame a eoniinoiiplaco with the 
siastical w'riier.s. Seii Chryso.stom, De Virtj. 82 ( 0pp. i. *‘^^52), Ps. Chrysostom 
( 0pp. viii. 2 , 24t>, ed. .Moiitfaucou) wdiere Ptdor is a typo of 
John of vapOfyla. Aiiiiirose, l)c InA. Vlrtj. viii. 50. The belief originate 
ill tlic Acts of Leucius See Zahn, icta, Joannis c. oiii. 

^ 2 Cor. xi. 2, on vliicli Ainbrosiaster remarks “omuos Aiiosioli, 
cepto Inhanm et Paulo iixoros habuerunt.” 

* L^t. ]**‘aef. in 1 John. 
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Bede) by Athanasius. But as there are also traces 
of its having been called “ a letter to Virgins," it has 
been supposed that Pnrthos is a mistaken contraction 
for parthenous, or vice versa. But even if St. John 
had thus written a letter to “ virgins,” it would not 
he a necessary inference that he was himself un- 
married, or even that “ virgins ” and celibates were 
equivalent terms. ^ 

The fii’st call of St. John on the hanks of Jordan 
was not the final call. St. John accompanied Jesus 
to the marriage feast of Cana in Galilee, and saw 
Him manifest forth His glory. Then, during the early 
ministry of Jesus in Southern Judma, the little hand 
of brethren seem to have resumed for a time their 
ordinary avocations. 

It was on the Lake of Galilee, after the miraculous 
draught of fishes, that there came to him the decisive 
call — “Follow Me.” He obeyed the call. "With his 
brother he left his father Zebedee and the boat, and 
the hired servants — left all. and followed Jesus. Of 
Zebedee we hear no more, it is probable that he died 
soon afterwards ; for in the bright year of the Galilean 
ministry, before Jesus Avas driven to ily northward, 
and to wander through sonAi-heathou districts, Ave find 
Salome, the mother of James and John, among “ the 
women who ministered unto Him of their substance.” 

The Apostles A\’hom the Ijord gathered finally 
U'oimd Him before the So rnion on the jMonnt fall 
into throe groups of four, of which the first and most 
privileged consisted of Amjrew. Peter, James, and 

^ Anothor cause of this belief was 1 the fancy that o«r Lord specially 
approved of St. Jolin’s celibacy, and th^’it tins also was the reason why 
JO Virgin was entrusted to bis care. Zidiii, Acta Joann itf, p. tlOl, seqq. 

i 2 \ 
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Jolin ; of these again the last three were the most 
chosen of the chosen.^ Alone of the Apostles they 
were permitted to witness the Raising of Jairus’s 
daughter, the Transfiguration, and the Agony in the 
Garden. And of these three again the nearest and 
dearest was Jolin. Of both Peter and John it might 
have been said that they, more than all the rest, were 
disciples whom Jesus loved as personal companions^; but 
St. John alone — not with a claim of vainglory, but 
with the simple testimony of truth — has indicated to 
us unmistakably, yet with dignified reserve, that he 
was the disciple whom Jesus loved and honoured with 
the affection of high esteem.^ St. Peter was the more 
prominent as the champion of the Christ ; St. John 
was the closer friend of .Jesns.‘ And we see in his 
Gospel the proof i\\At he was so. The Synoptists witness 
faithfully to external events. St. John gives a far more 
inwiird picture. lie writc'S as one to whom it had 
been grai)t<‘d to know something of his Master’s inmost 
thoughts.''^ 

And yet this high honour, this distinguishing per- 
sonal allection, arose from no limitless ideality in lii'< 
cbaract(T. The youth with whom Italian art has made iis 
familiar — the youth of unearthi}' beauty, with features 


* ^¥.K\eKTcou €K\fi:Tnrfrf)i)us i(‘l«*J»l. Ali'X. 1. 

‘ Jjl John \.\. \\v, liavc the V.fTyov '' ' 

vphs TOP a\Aoi f.ia0r]T7]P op o From tllO 

(fi/jiAfi, »iof a.s ill oiJi r ryawa), iiml iVoiii tlif^ strufturo (»f: ii**' 

Caiio/i Wo.stcofI (tfl fur,) ilif.Ts, with iimeJi probahilit}'i 
Peter is here iMcliidf'd in tin* (l»\seri])1if)ii. 

^ hya-fra, \iii. 2'p \ix. ‘Ih \ xvi. 7, 20. 

^ St. l.hjOo’ ha'* b» . a <rallo(l <^i\oxpi<TTos, St. JoliU ♦tAoiii<royy. 

■' bee Jiiilli vi. o, 01, 0t|: Jfdei yap 
7rifo,aTi Kal trupa^tv f^o.vr6v, xL ; xiii. 1, ij, il, 21. irppux&'n 
xviii. t ; xix. 28, &0. 
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of almost feminine softness, with the long bright locks 
streaming down his neck, and the eagle by his side, 
is not the St. John of the New Testament : he is 
neither the St. John of the Synoptists and the Apoca- 
lypse, nor of the Fourth Gospel and Epistles — but 
is the one-sided idealisation of Cliristian painters.^ 
Jesus loved him bccau.se of his warm affections, his 
devoted faithfulness, his glowing zeal, his passionate 
enthusiasm ; not because his character as yet approached 
perfection. The young St. John had very much both to 
learn and to unlearn. He participated in the faults 
of fretfulness, impatience, emulous seltishness, ambitious 
literalism, want of consideration, want of tenderness, 
dulness of understanding, and hardnt'ss of heart, which, 
as the Gospels so faithfully toll us, were common to 
all the disciples.® Nay more, it is remarkable that, in 
nearly every instance in which he is brought into pro- 
ininenco, either singly" or Avith his brother, it is in 
connexion with some error of perception or fault of 
conduct. He had to inihuini the exaggeration of the 
A’ory tendtmeies which gave to his character so much 
c.*^ its human charm. Ho had to learn lessons of 
tolerance, lessons of mercy, lessons of humility, which 
perhaps it took him his whole life to understand 
in all their fulness as falling under the one hiAv of 
Christian love. 

1. Thus on one occasion a seliish dispute had arisen 
among the Apostles as to which of them should be the 
greatest.® Our Lord rebuked it by taking a little child 


* Pictures of St. Joliii pxibt>‘d in ourly (ln)'s aiiu)..g tl.o (.'!irj)ocratians. 
Sc!(; tlio fragmoiits of Loucius in Zahn, j>. 22;{. 

^ Matt. XV. ]6; xvi. 6 — 12; /oliii xii. Ui; Marl, ix. S.'J; Luke ix. 4!t; 
xxii. 24; xxiv. 25, &e. ^ Luke ix. 49; Mark ix. 58. 



